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PREFACE, 


Tre suggestions which led to the inception of this work had their 
origin at the Meeting of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain in 
Ghsgow, in July 1883. 

Professor W. T. Gairdner, in his Address as President of the section 
on “Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine,” dwelt forcibly upon 
the work of William Farr in the field of Sanitary Science. He 
suggested that the Institute should take steps to publish a selection 
from his statistical works, which might serve as an enduring monument 
of his fame. “The best of all possible monuments before the lessons 
“ of his life and character have ceased to be vividly present to us.” 

Immediately after the Address, as Chairman of the Council, I 
promised that the xubject should have the careful consideration of the 
Council, and, that if possible, the proposition shonld be carricd into 
effect. In the following December the suggestion was considered by the 
Council ; and a Committee, consisting of myself, as Chairman of the 
Council, Professor Corfield, Dr. Collingridge, and Professor Robinson, 
was appointed to consider and report upon the possibility of carrying 
out Dr. Gairdner’s proposition. At a later meeting of the Council, 
the Committee was empowered to carry out the proposal, and the 
appointment of Mr. Noel A. Humphreys as Editor was sanctioned. 

The publication of n deceased Author’s works not being absolutely 
provided for by the regulations under which the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain was established, it was thought best to publish the work 
by subscription. The Committee, with the sanction of the Council, 
issued o circular, in June 1884, to those interested in sanitary science 
and health progress, which contained the following paragraphs — 

“Tt has long been the source of much regret amongst students of 
“ Vital Statistics, as well as among those practically interested in this 

“ branch of Sanitary Science, that the valuable statistical work of the 
“late Dr. William Farr, C.B., F.R.S., is, from the form and manner 
“ of its publication, not generally available. 

“The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, having had the desire for 
“ the publication of these statistics preesed upon its notice by those 
“ capable of forming an opinion of the advantages to be derived there- 
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“ from, and being fully impressed with the value of Dr. Farr’s work, 
“ proposes to publish a selection from the official reports, papers, and 
“ addresses, which were contributed by that eminent statistician. 

“Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, of the Registrar-General’s Office, has 
“ consented to undertake the selection and editing of this memorial of 
“ Dr. Farr’s statistical labours, which exercised so marked and so 
“ beneficial an effect on the sanitary progress of England during the 
“ forty years of his official career.” 

The result of this circular was a list of upwards of 500 subscribers, 
thus assuring the successful realisation of Dr. Gairdner’s suggestion, 
which can scarcely fail to confer a benefit upon all interested in the 
science of Vital Statistics and Public Health. 

As an earnest disciple of Dr. Farr, it gave me the greatest pleasure 
to assist in pressing the claims which his works have upon our grateful 
remembrance before the Council of the British Medical Association, 
when I was its President, and also before the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain. 


Arrep Carventer, M.D., 


Cnamay of the Councu, 
of the 
Saxitany Ixstitete, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


ie * 


WILLIAM FARR, M.D., D.C.L., C.B., F.R.S., 
&e., &e. 


This memorial volume of selections from Dr. William Fart’s literary 
work in connexion with vital statistics would be incomplete without a 
biographical sketch of the author. The story of his uneventful life, 
however, mainly consists of a chronological list of the productions 
of his pen. 

William Farr was born at Kenley, a small, ancient, and remote village 
of Shropshire, on 30th November 1807. His grandfather was a small 
farmer in that parish, while his parents, who were in humble circum- 
stances, migrated early in their married life to Dorrington, a small town- 
ship six or seven miles from Shrewsbury. Here, while he was still an 
infant, he was adopted by Mr. Joseph Pryce, almost the only well-to-do 
resident of the neighbourhood. Dr. Farr, in a sketch of his early 
recollections, to be called ‘The Life of a Medical Student,” which he 
began in 1833, but unfortunately never completed, thus alludes to his 
parents and his earliest years :—‘ My mother was young, and I was her 
“ first child. At the age of two years I left my parents; I do not 
“ remember living with them. My mother was ‘extreme in all’; she 
“ was a woman of violent attachment and temper, retiring and solitary 
“ in her habits, of a strong mind, able and inclined to subsist on itself. 
“ She was religious from duty and for consistency, rather than from 
“ impulse or feeling, and had a good deal of superstition in her turn of 
“ mind. The character of my father was very different ; he was good- 
“ natured, sensible, straightforward, a Christian in faith, feeling, and 
“ gimplicity of heart.” Although he did not live with his parents after 
he was two years old, he must have secn them frequently, as they lived 
at Dorrington after their migration from Kenley, at any rate until the 
death of his mother in 1845. His father spent the last years of his life 
with his son, and died in 1864 at Dr. Farr’s house at Bickley, Kent, 

Of his benefactor and of his childhood, Dr. Farr thus speaks in his 
recollections :—“To him I owe my education, the most constant and 
“ tender care, and an example of benevolence and integrity. Would 
“ that I could add a moment’s duration to his memory! When I first 
“ recollect Mr. Pryce he must have been between 70 and 80 years of 
“ age; his health was delicate, his senses, with the exception of hearing, 
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“ red and round, now, what a thin yellow cheek thou hast in its place ; 
“all is brought on by this reading, morning, noon, and night!” He 
expresses his obligations to his friendly intercourse with the Williams 
family of Ryton; “their society refined and enlarged my views, and 
“ drew me into the portal of infinite thought.” He thus retrospectively 
summarises the advantages and disadvantages of his bringing up :— 
“ The advantages I enjoyed, the privations and the errors under which 
“ T laboured, are obvious. In point of birth I was favoured ; my parents 
“ were healthy, vigorous, and moral. My intellectual and inquisitive 
“ faculties were not developed in a public school, nor by the example 
“ and excitement of cultivated minds around me. Left to myself my 
“ progress was wayward.” 

Ic his nineteenth year, inclination, or chance, or a combination of both, 
appear to have turned his attention towards medical study. Ho 
writes :—‘Some apothecaries in the neighbourhood several times 
“ expressed a wish to have me for a pupil, the objection to which was 
“ thst Mr. Pryce could not spare me, as he depended upon me for the 
“ management of his business affairs. Besides, the old gentleman had 
“ sach a fond attachment to me, that he could scarcely rest when I was 
“ out of his sight for an entire day. In May 1826, Dr. Webster called 
“ accidentally one evening. The ‘Encyclopwdia Metropolitana,’ and 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ containing an article on ‘Contagion’ by 
“* Dr. Gooch, were onthe table. ‘This and other matters were discussed. 
The Doctor’s was a striking and original miod, and left an impression 
not to pass away. I called on him when I next went to Shrewsbury. 
Physic seemed a field opened all at once before me. The plan 
“ suggested was feasible, plausible, and excellent, I was to study with 
G. Webster, under the doctor, become « dresser of Mr. Sutton’s at 
the Infirmary, and be nominally apprenticed t» Mr. Wyke. On 
“ Whit-Monday, in May 1826, I walked io Shrewsbury and called on 
“ Dr. Webster. Through this summer I every day walked to Shrews- 
“ bury, dressed patients at the Infirmary, read with Dr. Webster, and 
returned home at evening, nearly 14 miles there and back. As 
“ winter came on a good bay mare was purchased, and I rode to Shrews- 
bury every day for two years, Sundays excepted. I thus became 
tolerably acquainted with the manual and practical art of chirurgurie. 
Sutton was very kind and gentlemanly in his manners, and always 
took me to his private operations. With Dr. Webster I studied 
“ anatomy in Fife. We read Celsus and Gregory’s Conspectus, 
“ The judicious and enlightened direction, and the elevated tone, 
“ Dr. Webster gave to my studies, laid the foundation of all I shall 
‘© ever do that is useful or good. Many pass the first years of their 
“ scientific career under well-informed industrious men, few, indeed, 
“ under the eye of a man of genius. My medical reading was miscel- 
“ Janeous, and was gradually prolonged in the evenings till midnight. 
“ With a Carbonarist from Turin, a Roman patriot, Dr. Webster and 
“ Tread Italian—Boceaccio, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Alfieri. My health 
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devoted to the, to him, congenial task of creating and developing a 
national system of vital statistics, which has not only popularised 
sanitary questions in England in such a manner as to render rapid 
health progress an accomplished fact, but which has, practically, been 
adopted in all the civilized countries of the world. 

In 1838, the year preceding his appointment to the General Register 
Office, he contributed a notable paper’ to the “ Lancet ” on “ Benevolent 
“ Funds, and Life Assurance in Ifealth and Disease”; a “ History of the 
“ Medical Profession, and its influence on the Public Health” to 
the “British Medical Almanac”; and a paper on “The Law of 
“ Recovery and Mortality in Cholera Spasmodica” to the “ Lancet.” 

The First Annual Report of the Registrar-General contains the first 
of that long series of letters, addressed to the Registrar-General, on the 
Causes of Death in England. With reference to this remarkable series 
of letters an eminently competent and thoroughly appreciative pen 
wrote of them as “from first to last marked by the same lucid 
“ marshalling of the facts, the same masterly command of all the 
“ resources of method and numerical investigation, the same unaffected 
“and vigorous English, breaking out every now and again, when 
“ stimulated by a clear view of some wide generalisation, into passages 
“ of great eloquence and pure philosophy.” 

In the first Report were sketched out various fields of investigation 
which it was hoped that the resources of the death register might be 
used for enlightening ; fields of investigation which afterwards, under 
Dr. Farr’s system of cultivation, yielded an abundant harvest of 
scientific knowledge. One of the first requirements which Dr. Farr set 
himself to fulfil was a system of statistical nosology. In this first 
report, Lased upon the deaths in the first half-year of civil registration, 
it was pointed out that “Each disease has, in many instances, been 
“ denoted by three or four terms, and each term has been applied to 
“as many different diseases; vague inconvenient names have been 
“ employed, or complications have been registered instead of primary 
“ diseases. ‘The nomenclature is of as much importance in this depart- 
“ ment of inquiry as weights and measures in the physical sciences, 
“ and should be settled without delay.” 

The subjects both of nomenclature and classification of diseases 
received constant study and consideration in these annual reports, and 
out of chaos order and system were evolved. 

In connexion with his official contributions to the Registrar-General’s 
Reports, special refereuce should be made to the Supplementary Reports, 
dealing with English mortality statistics during the two decennia 
1851-60, and 1861-70. These two Reports, in the form of letters 
addressed to the Registrar-General, especially the last, published in 
1874, take a very high place among what have been aptly styled the 
“ statistical classics of William Farr.” 

The Supplementary Report, dealing with the 10 years 1861-70, may 
be described as the crowning effort of Dr. Farr’s labour at the General 
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paper on “Income and Property Tax,” from which some valuable 
extracts find place in the following selections. In 1857 a paper “ On 
“the Pay of Ministers of the Crown.” In 1865 a paper on “ Infant 
“ Mortality, and on alleged inaccuracies of the Census.” In 1866 4 
paper on “Mortality of Children in the principal States of Kurope.” 
Having filled the office of Treasurer of the Society from 1855 to 1868, 
he was elected President in 1871, und delivered inaugural addresses at the 
opening of the two sessions of the Society in 1871-2 and 1872-3, during 
both of which he was President. His last contributions to the Journal 
of the Society were two papers on the “ Valuation of Railways, Tele- 
“ graphs, Water Companies, Canals, and other Commercial Concerns, 
“ with Prospective, Deferred, Increasing, Decreasing, or Terminating 
« Profits”? These papers were read in 1873 and 1876. The selec- 
tions in this volume have of necessity been almost exclusively confined 
to purely vital statistics, and therefore include no extracts from many 
of these papers, which, although deservedly held in high repute, deal 
with subjects which could not be so classed. 

Dr. Farr had no official connexion with the Census of 1841, although 
his earnest representations on the subject probably conduced to the inquiry 
of that year including a complete enumeration of the ages of the people 
which had been omitted at the previous Census. At each of the three 
following Censuses he was appointed an Assistant Commissioner, and 
not only had the statistical control of the published tables, but wrote, 
with but inconsiderable exceptions, the whole of the Census Reports 
for 185], 1861, and 1871. These three claborate reports contain some 
of Dr. Farr’s best work, and have contributed liberally to the selections 
in this volume. 

In the Registrar General’s Fifth Annual Report (lated August 1843), 
was published Dr. Farr’s English Life Table, No. 1, based on the deaths 
in England and Wales in 1841, and on the Census enumeration in the 
same year. The objections to such use of the mortality returns for a 
single year, even when the population basis is as largo as that of England 
and Wales, are obvious; but the rates of mortality in that year were fairly 
average rates, and the results of the Life Table, No. 1, were in remark- 
able agreement with those yielded by his subsequent tables, which hada 
far more extended basis. The Life Table, No. 2, was published in the 
Twefth Annual Report, dated 10th January 1853, and was based upon 
the deaths in the seven years 1838-44, and the enumerated population 
in 1841, the middle of that period. The Life Table, No. 3, was pub- 
lished as a separate volume, on the authority of the Registrar General, 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., in 1864. This Life Table was based upon 
the 6,470,720 deaths registered in England and Wales during the 17 
years 1838-54, and the two Census enumerations in 1841 and 1851. 
The title of the work was “ Tables of Lifetimes, Annuities, and Pre- 
“ miums, with an introduction by William Farr.” In the Life Table 
Part of this volume will be found extracts from this introduc- 
tion, dealing with the general construction of the tables. Those 
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Dr. Farr, moreover, in addition to his special acquirements, was 
endowed with a large and open mind. He had been from his youth a 
great and general render, had a constant and insatiable desire for infor- 
mation in all branches of knowledge, and had a genuine love of the true 
and beautiful in art and literature. He took a liberal, in the best sense 
of that word, and broad view of all social and political problems, for his 
heart was large as well as his mind. . 

Those who had the privilege and pleasure of his friendship, or even 
of his acquaintance, enjoy and treasure the memory of the man, quite 
apart from the inevitable respect and admiration they feel for his 
talents and his services. With scarcely an exception, Dr. Farr has 
been invariably spoken of with respectful appreciation. It would 
be hard indecd to believe that he could have had a private enemy, 
for he was not only essentially modest and unassuming in his 
manner, but he was always ready to see and appreciate merit, being 
especially free from jealousy of the success or suspicion of the motives 
of others. These qualities made him a somewhat bad judge of character, 
and exposed him to imposition from scheming speculators, who were 
desirous of and too frequently obtained his name and support in the 
furtherance of disastrous financial ventures. For this want of worldly 
wisdom, and of due caution in putting his actuarial reputation 
and his money at the mercy of others, he paid dearly. If he had 
possessed more self-assertion, not to say selfishness, and less trust in 
others, his worldly success would undoubtedly have been greater, but 
his character would have been the less loveable. By all those who 
were brought into immediate official contact with him, the memory of the 

“dear old Dr.” will long be cherished, and many a kind word and act. 
affectionately remembered. 

He was devoted to his home ties, and lovingly indulgent to all around 
him. He was o delightful and delighted host, and although, in con- 
sequence of his extensive and varied information and acquirements, his 
conversation was always welcome, he was not what is called a great 
talker, whereas he was a thoroughly good listencr. His keen enjoyment 
of and his evident participation in the pleasures of others, especially in the 
pleasures of children, the simplicity of his tastes, and his ready power of 
self-forgetfulness when surrounded by young people, were among his 
most marked and pleasing characteristics. None who knew him really 

well will ever forget the almost magnetic effect of his ever ready, 
spontaneous, thoroughly hearty, and most musical laugh. 

Through life his capacity for work, and his complete absorption 
therein, combined with the rare but invaluable capacity for putting it 
aside when he left his study, was alike the source of astonishment and 
admiration among his friends. ‘This, however, did not entircly save him 
from absent-mindedness, which at times was the cause of amusement 
to himself as well as to others, and which is held to be excusable and not 
altogether unnatural in those much given to deep mental study. His old 
friend Dr. Bain, with reference to this absence of mind, communicates the 
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Nummer of Maes tivine to every 100 Femarzs xivina (exclusive 
of the portion of the Army, Navy, and Merchan* Seamen abroad). 


To 100 Females 
the Number of Males 
in England and Wales. 





‘Mean of 1821-31 96°35 
1831-41 95°87 
1841-51 95°80 
1851-61 95°51 
1861-71 94°96 
1871-81 94°84 





Thus to every 100 women living in England and Wales at the 
Censuses of 1821 and 1831 the mean proportional number of men living 
was 96°35, but this number fell in 1841 and 1851 to 95:80, and fell 
still further in 1861 and 1871 to 94°96. 

This disparity in the proportion of males and females living is attri- 
butable to the higher rate of mortality, and the much greater amount 
of emigration among males than among females. The emigration returns 
of 1877 show the relative proportion of the sexes of emigrants of 
English origin ; when they have been published for a series of years 
they will throw some lighe on this interesting point. The number of 
male emigrants of English origin in 1877 was 39,829, and of female 
23,882. (40th Annual Report, p. xx.) 


7. Aczs. 


Census Enumeration of Ages—The ages of the British population 
were first returned in 1821: in 1801 and 1811 “age” formed no head 
of inquiry. In 1821 the answers to the question of age were “ purposely 
* left optional, both as regarding the returning officer, and the persons. 
* to whom the question was to be proposed by him.” Yet the returns 
of ages, under this voluntary inquiry, embraced 8 ninths of the persons 
enumerated; and where no returns were made it was apparently the 
fault of the overseers, rather than of the people; for the on:ission was 
not in individual returns, but in whole parishes and townships. In 1831 
the number of males of 20 years of age and upwards was demanded ; 
and the inquiry extended no further in this direction. In 1851 the name 
and age of each person were written in a schedule, either by the head 
of the family or by the enumerator; as indeed had been done, with a 
little less accuracy, in 1841. 

The ages of 52,565 vagrants and others were not stated in 1841, and 
nearly as many ages of the same classes were, probably, omitted in 1851; 
but as it is necessary for the purposes of calculation to distribute the 
numbers proportionally over the several periods of life, it was deemed 
most convenient to carry out this distribution at once, by inserting their 
probable ages in the books, with distinctive marks to indicate the inter- 
polation. With this qualification, the numbers, as they were returned, 
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gloom of sickness and premature death flies away before sanitary 
measures ; and when the qualified health officers whom the Universities 
are offering to examine, are in suitable positions under enlightened local 
authorities all over the country they will no doubt prove as efficient in 
preventing as their medical brethren are in treating sickness. The 
result on human happiness cannot be calculated ; but a future Industrial 
Census will show in a very definite shape its effect in raising the 
economic value of the population. The mean lifetime by the English 
Life Table is 40°86 years; by the Healthy Life Table it is 49-0 years, 
which is attainable in every well organized State. It is fair to assume 
that if a fifth part be added to the mean lifetime, at least a fifth part 
will be added to the worth of a living and labouring population. Upon 
this extimate £1,050 million will be added to the economic value of the 
popula of the kingdom. Its value will increase with its numbers, 
and so will the value of its emigrating thousands,—(39th Annual Report, 


pp. vi-x.) 
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5. Marriages anp Reticious Worsuip. 


It will be observed that the marriages in registered places increased 
from 2,976 to 15,249, or fivefold in 13 years; within the last 7 years” 
the marriages in Roman Catholic chapels increased from 2,280 to 5,623, 
and in a more rapid ratio than the marriages in other registered places 
of worship. : 

From returns which were procured at the last Census, it was esti- 
mated that on Sunday, March 31st, 1851, the total number of: persons‘ 
who attended places of public worship was 7,261,032. Upon com- 
paring the marriages with the number of attendants at different places” 
of religious worship, this general result is obtained :—That among the 
Homan Gatholics the persons who married were in the proportion of one 
to every 28 attendants, while among the members of: the Church of. 
England and of other religious denominations, except Jews and Quakers, 
there was one marriage to every 25 attendants. ‘Ihe fucts stand thus: ~ 


« Attendants at 

Persons married | Places of Public | Proportional 
in 1850. Worship on Numbers. 

March 30th 1851. 





Charch of England and : 
other Christian bodies zs . 
(exclusive of Quakers 281,170 6,913,690 
and Roman Catholics) 

Roman Catholics a 11,246 305,393 





If we divide the Protestants into two classes a very different result is 
obtained : 













Attendants at 
Persons married | Places of Public | Proportional 
ad in 1850. Worship on Numbers. 


March 80th 1851. 








Church of England - 261,918 3,778,474 1to 14 
Other Christian bodies 
(exclusive of Quakers 


19,252 
and Roman Catholics) 


8,140,216 











The number of persons married in 1850 at the churches was to the 
number of attendants on the Census Sunday as 1 to 14; while the 
number of persons married at the chapels was to the number of 
attendants as 1 to 164. The whole of this discrepancy can scarcely be 
accounted for by the attendance of members of the Church of England 
at the chapels, or by the marriage of members of dissenting congrega- 
tions according to the rites of the Church of England: but it admits of 
no doubt that from the influence of long custom, of opinion, or of & 
preference for the judicious, admirable, and well-established marriage 
service of the Church of England, vast numbers of the people who 
habitually attend other places of worship resort to the churches to 
marry. 





* Census of Great Britain 1851. Religious Worship, p. clvi. 
¥F 
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The following summary table gives the principal results :— 


Praces of Worsurr returned as having been CerTiriep in each 
Decenntat Pzaiop from 1688 to 30th June 1852. 


Places described as 


Houses, Chapels, 
Dwelling-houses,| Buildings, 
or | Meeting-houses, | 
otherwise as or otherwise | | 
‘Temporary as Permanent 
Buildings. 





Tom: 39,817 


1688—1690 
1691—1700 
1701—1710 
1711—1720 
1721—1780 
1781—1740 
1741—1750 
1751—1760 
1761—1770 
1771—1780 
1781—1790 
1791—1800 
1801—1810 
1811—1820 
1821—1880 
1881 —1840 
1841—1850 
1851—1852 














There appears to have been no means of striking any of the 54,804 
certified places off the record ; but great numbers of them disappeared 
in the progress of time ; and at the Census of 1851 returns as to accom- 
modation and attendance were obtained from 20,400 places of worship 
then existing and not belonging to the Extablished Church of England ; 
17,000 were returned as separate buildings. Of these separate buildings 
only 3,228 were on the marriage registers of 31st December of that 
year. The number registered for marriages on the last day of the year 
1865 was 5,352; and at that date 16,819 places were ou the register of 
places for religious worehip. The Quakers and Jews are not required 
to register their places of worship as such. (28th Annual Report, 
PP. vii-viii.) 
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5.—Derscts or Birra Recisrer; Sraristics or First Born. 


Two grave defects in the registers of the United Kingdom deprive 
them of much of their utility as pedigrees, and as records of facts for the 
solution of the great problems of population. Neither the age of mothers 
at the births of each of their children, nor the order of birth, is recorded ; 
so that the number of children borne by women at different ages, and in 
the course of their lives, cannot be ascertained. This defect was supplied 
in the first schedule of the Scotch Act, but the important parts of the 
sehedule were unfortunately discontinued after 1855. Dr. Stark turned 
some of the precious results of that year’s registration to account ; and 
so has Dr. Duncan in his valuable work on Fecundity. Dr. Duncan 
proves from various sources that the mortality in the first pregnancy is 
to that in subsequent pregnancies nearly as two to one; and from the 
data he has collected it may be assumed, until further observations are 
made, that about 1 wife in 8 or 10 is sterile. 

How can we determine the number of firstborn children in England 
annually ? It must evidently bear some relation to the marriages. Now 
the annual number of legitimate children in the six years 1862-67 was 
695,597, and the annual marriagesin the six years 1856-61, with which 
they may be fairly compared, were 162,681, of which 147,804 were 
marriages of spinsters : so that the births to a marriage are 4°276; the 
births to each woman married are 4°706. The births to each procreant 
wife—if only 133,024, or nine in ten wives, have living children— 
must be 5°229. Consequently as families consist of one, two, three, 
four, up to ten or more children, and every family has one first-born 
child, it is evident that the first-born children in wedlock will be to the 
total children so born as 133,024 to 695,597 ; or as 1 to 5°229, We 
can from these proportions infer that about 19 per cent. of the children 
in wedlock are first-born, but to get the number of women bearing first 
children, the mothers of the children born out of wedlock must be 
brought into account, and some corrections must be made. This being 
done, it will be found that the 3,600 annual deaths in childbirth during 
the six years 1862-67 imply about 48 deaths to 10,000 delivered ; and 
if, as is Joana by other observations, the mortality in first deliveries is 
proportionally to the mortality in subsequent deliveries as 2 to 1, the 
mortality among English mothers will be 80 in 10,000 for first children, 
and 40 for subsequent deliveries, taken in the aggregate. 


Statistics or Firstsory. 


To get the number of firstborn children by mother from the total 
number of children ¢ born in wedlock to w wives: let 0-9 or 
any fraction s be the co-efficient of fertility, then it is evident that 
sw = w' = number of procreant wives ont of w wives. 4 pas 


sw 
= f = SSBAST — average number of children in the family of a fertile 
x 


mother, made up of families compounded variously of one, two, three 
... children; unless the wife has before marriage borne children 
every family thus constituted has necessarily one firstborn child to 
mother : and the number of firstborns in the legitimate births of a year 


are thus determinable, as they = w’ = F 
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registered in France as still-born breathed, and such children in England 
would be registered among the births and deaths. 

The number of deaths registered in France in the year 1875, 
exclusive of so-called still-born, was 845,062, and the death-rate was 
23-1 per 1000 of population. 

The number of still-born children registered under the provisions of 
the Code in the same year was 43,834, a deduction of 22 per cent. 
(9643) from which, represents the corrected number of still-born children 
in France in 1875, viz., 34,191. 

Including the estimated number of live-born children (9643) the 
deaths in France in 1875 were 854,705, instead of 845,062, and the 
corrected death-rate, therefore, was 23°4 instead of 23-1 per 1000. 

In France in 1875, the corrected proportion of still-bern children to 
every 100 live-born children was 3°6. In Belgium the proportion in 
the years 1860-65 was 3:7. (38th Annual Report, pp. xxv—vi.) 
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may be useful once more to explain what the general death-rates of a 
population imply. 

The rate of mortality differs in a generation as it’ passes through 
lifferent ages, It is in infancy very high, in boyhood very low, through 
xnanhood it increases, and as men descend into the vale of years is 
wapidly accelerated by the wearing away of vital foree. ‘The mean rate 
din England has been for some yenrs 22 annual deaths to 1,000 living of 
all ages. The rate for males is 183 in 1,000 in the first year of life ; 
only 18 in the fifth, 6 in the tenth, 5 in the sixteenth, 8 in the twenty- 

first year of life; 13 in the forty-lirst year, 19 in the fifty-first year; 
33 in the sixty-first, 70 in the seventy-first, 153 in the cighty-first year, 
307 in the ninety-first year of life, Infants and boys under 4 years of 
age experince a mortality above the average rate, and so do men of the 
age of 54 and upwards ; while boys and men of 5 years of age and 
below 54, die at less than the average rate. In the country and in 
cities, under the same sanitary conditions this universal law prevails ; 
infants and old people die off more rapidly; boys and girls as well as 
men and women in the prime of life, less rapidly than the average rates 
imply. 

The general rates of mortality, as they are usually given, may differ 
therefore in two populations, merely because the one contains more of 
the population under 5 and above 55 than the other. When the births 
exeeed the deaths, the effect is to increase the number of children 
under 5 years of age; and it is conceivable that a novice in these 
inquiries may rush to the conclusion, that the effect of an excess of 
births is to increase the general rate of mortality ; whereas it is found 
by observation to bave the contrary effect. The mortality of a popula- 
tion with an excess of births over deaths is lower than the mortality of 
a stationary population where the births and deaths are equal. And 
the reason on reflection is obvious. The births tuke place steadily year 
by year in acity; and if they are in excess of the deaths, they throw 
into it not only additional children under 5 years of age, but also 
children and adults above that age; and hence there is less than the due 

tion of old people in the whole population; hence also the 
‘mortality appears below what it would be in the same population, under 
the same sanitary conditions, if the births and deaths were equal. In 
all England the births are to the deaths ns 3 to 2; and this has the 
effect of reducing the rate of mortality to 22 in 1,600. By the English 
Life Table, in which the people of different. ages are distributed as they 
would be if the births and deaths were constantly equal, the correct rate 
is found to be 24 in 1,000, In Liverpool when the rate of mortality 
was 34, the corrected rate was 39; in the same year the rate for London 
was 24, the corrected rate 27. . 

Immigration has the effect of reducing the gencral rate of mortality ; 
‘as it swells the excess of persons at ages of low mortality. 

The rates of mortality as they are generally cited, when the popula- 
tion is accurately determined, are for all the cities in the weekly tables 
below the true rates; and when the differences in the rate in two cities 
are great, it is certain that this cannot be explained by any differences 
of the ages of the two populations. 

A sustained rate of mortality above 17 in 1,000 always implies 
unfavourable sanitary conditions: the London rate of 24 is moderately 
good ; any rate above 30 implies sanitary conditions highly destructive 
to human life. . 

When any city experiences a higher rate than the average, it 
should always be a matter of serious inquiry and concern to its? 
Citizens. 
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the returns have at length been procured weekly from the 
ipal cities of Europe, Indio, and America. As the cities and towns 
in popalation, to make com; possible it was necessary to 
not only the number of deaths, but the proportion the deaths 
® fixed number of the jiving, for convenience male 1,000; and, 
, a4 in the calculation of simple interest, to show not what the 
is per week, bat per annom. This is the death-rate as it appears 
the present publication. 
Ut ix evident in the first place that if the weekly deaths are correctly 
theie fluctuations in a town will show its varying states of 
lity; and if the populations of towns, which seldom fluctuate 
ean be culenlated approximately ns the rates of increase vary 
tle, the death-rate will show ax a matter of fact how much the mortality 
a fown varies from the mortality of other towns in any particular 
week. Tho Census ix only tnken every ten years; but the local 
suithorities have it always in their power to determine whether the towa 
© inereasing or decreasing at the usual rate, so that no error of any 
nved be committed in the estimate of the population, expecially 
where the population is large. Thus in London before t 
IS71 wus taken, the popalation was estimated by the Rey 
wt 3,247,631, and it was found by ennmernt 
hetually 3,254,260. 

‘The death-rate is a fact; anything beyond this is an inference, In 
deciding whether the mortality is much greater than it should be, and 
whether the avernge mortality of one town is greater than the mortality 
of another town differing from it but little, all the resources of statistical 
scienwe Haye to be brought into requisition. The distribution of the 
Ly ese aceording to age and sex may be different, and this has to be 

Into account, ‘The deaths of males and females hay ae 
pared with the corresponding mean population living at different periods 
of life; and from the death-rates varying in each period, the variations 
of the law of mortality with age can be determined. This being done, 
a Life Table for the population of the place can be constructed, showing 
the mean lifetime from whieh the normal mortality of the people cnn be 
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determined. The same table shows the population living at ench year of 
age to a given number born, and the mean age of the living. 


Poruiarion, Deavis, and Monraniry per 1,000 at 
pirrenest Peniops of Aor, in Loxpox and in E 
1861-70. 





LONDON, x. ENGLAND, 


Asxear Dearne || Axwuas Momranery per 1,000 living 
jn 10 Years I-70} during the Years 1801-70, 


Matos. | Pomnles.| Males. Female | Males. Females. 
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Annual Deaths at all Annual Deaths under 5 
Ages to Years of Age to 





1,000 Females, 1,000 Males | 1,000 Girls | 1,000 Boys 
living. | living. living. living. 








The excess of deaths in London is not the result of climate, for the 
“Dlimate differs little from that of surrounding counties; and some of 
Khe London districts are not more unhealthy than many country 

<listricts, Take Lewisham, for instance, comprising Blackheath, Syden- 
Yam, Eltham, and Lewisham itself, The annual mortality of females 
was 16; of males, 18 in 1,000. 
The deaths registered in London during the 
‘7 years 1838-44 were - - - - 342,000 
If the mortality during the period had not been 
greater than in Lewisham, the deaths of 
London would have been about - - - 244,128 


Excess of deaths in London - 97,872 


Here are 97,000 deaths in 7 years from causes peculiar to London. 
Other districts may be taken in the place of Lewisham, but the result 
would te the same. 

A considerable part of the population of London is recruited from the 
country, immigrants entering chiefly at the ages 15 to 35, in a state of 
good health, ‘The sick and weakly probably remain at home; many of 
the new comers, too, unmarried, when attacked in London by slow 
consumption— the most fatal disease at the ages 15 to 35—return to 
their parents’ houses to die; so that the mortality of the great city is 
made to appear in the returns lower at those ages than it is. If we take 
children under 5 years of age, where neither these disturbing causes 
nor occupation interferes, the deleterious influence on health of London 
in its present state will appear undisguised in all its magnitude. 


The deaths registered in London (1888-44) 


under 5 years of age were - : - - 189,612 
The deaths, if the mortality had not been higher 
than in Lewisham, would have been - - 80,632 


Excess of deaths in London among children- 58,980 


Here are more than 58,000 children destroyed in London within 7 of 
the last 10 years, 

In these plain and appalling facts—in the detailed statements that 
follow of the mortality at each age of life in the several districts—or in 
the circumstances of the several parts of the population, it ie difficult 
to discover any valid reasons for excluding London from the operation 
of the measure of Her Majesty’s Government for “improving the Health 
“ of Towns in England.” 
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. “he following are examples of the fluctuations of the rates of mortality 
*ER the twenty-five years. 
“The mean annual mortality of men of the age 25-35 was 975, but 
the mortality of men of that age in 1849 was 1236, and in 1850 it was 
low as -877 per cent, The range was *359; in the one case it was 
"ore than 26 per cent. above *975, and in the other 10 per cent. below 
®hast mortality rate. 
The mean annual mortality of men of 55-65 was 3°136, but in 1849 
thie rate was 3-653, in 1850 it was 2°979; thus the range was *674 in 
the twenty-five years. 
An insurance office upon a large number of these lives of 55-65 would 
Bay at the rate of 31 policies in 1,000 during ordinary years, but it may 
Pay on 37 or 30 deaths in years of high or low mortality. The relativo 


fluctuation is greater when small numbers are concerned.—(25th Annual 
Report, pp. xvi-xviii.) 


Mortality of Males and Females at Groups of Ages, 1838-71.—The 

mnost important deductions in this Report are drawn from a comparison 
of the registered facts with the population enumerated ; and having now 
determined by the analysis of the Census returns not only the numbers 
living, but their ages, I'am able to show the mortality of persons of both 
sexes at 12 different groups of ages for cach of the 34 years 1838-1871. 
‘This is one of the most important series of facts relating to the life of a 
nation ever published ; and it is worthy of remark that the mortality 
at the several ages for the 34 years differs little from the mortality of 
the 17 years, 1838-54. The mortality of males at all ages was 2°33 per 
cent. in 1838-54, and 2°33 per cent. in 1838-71; of females for the 
same periods, 2°16 and 2°15. 


AnxuaL Morratity per Cent. of Males and Females in England and 
Wales. 


Males. Females. 





, 1888-54. 1898-71. 1838-54. 1838-71. 
(17 Years.) | (84 Years.)| (17 Years.)| (34 Years.) 





ALL Aazs. 

















Note.—The Table may be read thus :—Of Males of the Age 25 and under 35 the 
rate of mortality per cent. wos 1°00 in 17 years 1838-54; and -99 in 4 years 
1888-71, and so for other ages. The rates of mortality for 1838-54 are taken from 
the English Life Table, pp. xviii-xx; the rates for 1838-71 are the arithemetical 
means of the several rates for each of the 34 years. 
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inquire to what circumstances any increase is to be ascribed.”* 
CGth Annual Report, pp. xxxvii-viii.) 


In the five years 1871-5, infant mortality was excessively high in the 
<listricts of Leicester, Liverpool, and Preston, where the respective 
wates were 229, 223, and 222 per 1,000, and as the death-rate among 
‘legitimate infants is known to be higher than it is among legitimate 
infants, it was believed that the rate of illegitimacy in 1871-5 (the 
mumber of children born out of wedlock to every 1,000 births) would 
bear some relation to infant mortality, but such is not the case, the rate 
of illegitimacy in Leicester and in Liverpool being 41 per 1,000, while 
in Preston it was 71 per 1, 





Deartu-rates of Lecitimate, and of Itiecitimate Inrants; Per- 
centage of Marniaces of Minors to Totat Marriages, and 
Invecitimate Birtus to 1,000 Birrus, in twenty-four districts, 
in five years 1871-5, 
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* Handbuch der Populationistik von D. Chr. Bernoulli, pp. 180-1. 
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Norx,—By moving the docimal one place to the rigist inench of the last three columns, the 
Tosults will ropmesent the aienual rate of niortallty per 1000, 


* Sco Supploment to Registrar General's 25th Annual Report, p. vi 


In Liverpool the mortality wax 672 per 1000 under one month of age, 
317 at one month, 227 at two months, and 204 at five months, after 
which age, th tality, instead of decreasing, as in the healthy districts, 
at six months, 216 at cight months, 242 at ten months, 
and 260 at eleven months of age. 

So unfavourable to infant life are the unsanitary conditions of large 
towns—especially Liverpool—that not only is the mortality at some 
months of age twice as high as it is in the healthy districts, but at 
7 months of age and upwards it is three times as high, ‘The mortality 
of infants by Tung disenses is higher in Liverpool than in any other 
large town. 

‘The mortality of children under one year of age is 111 per 1000 in 
the healthy districts of England, and 229 in Liverpool, but the rate at 
cach month of age differs considerably, decreasing rapidly from birth, as 
will be seen by reference to the above Table. 

The subjoined Table shows in « striking mauner how much depends, 
at the starting point of life, whether infants breathe the poisoned air of 
large towns, or the fresh pare atmosphere of healthy districts, 







































as Norway ; while in her thirty largo town districta,* 36 perish, | 
in cept contrast between the country and the city na the 
between Norway and Italy. In France I find contrasts of the 
sort in the departments. 
If we turn to particalar classes the mortality 
contrasts: aecording to the peerage records, out © bom 
| alive, 90 survive; 10 die in the first 6 years of age. The deethe 
among the children of the clergy are nearly in the same proportion.t 
‘The proportions have been reversed in some foundling i 
For reasons which I have explained, the rate of is 
joey: determined by comparing the ave numbers living with the 
eee oS That we can do for eleven of the States of 
POPC. 
We are able in some States to marshal our little troops 
\ regiments, the first of babes under 1, the second of children 
\ the third of children of 3—5. 
By the English Life Table, of 100 children born, 15 die in 
year, 5 in the second, 2 in the thirl year, 2 in tho fourth, and 1 in the 
\ fifth; making 26 in the 5 years of ng Of the 15 who die in the first 
year, 5 die in the first month of life, 2 in the second, and 1 in the third, 
‘The annwal rate of mortality * the he Beer of life in Franco is 
\ 154 per cen nd the greater the mortality in any count 
\the Holes is its excess in the first days of life.—( Pal ay Siateaied 
\Society, Vol. xxix. pp. 3-5.) 
\ Iufant Mortality, and Census Enumeration of Children —A few 
preliminary observations are necessary in reference to the frets, to the 
mode of their record, and to the trustworthiness of the evidence of their 
observers, The facts themselves are sufficiently obvious: the birth, 
and the death, and the existence of a child admit, except in the rarest 
instances, of the ensiest possible verification. With regard to the 
designation of age, that is a different atfair; on an average nearly 2,000 
children are born daily in England and Wales; 14 every 10 minutes— 
more than one per minute. Hence if for the sake of great scientific 
sion, the aye of infants in their first year had to be expressed in 
minutes, we should have thein of all ages—from one minute to 525,949 
minutes. Mothers state the age in weeks or months, up to twelve or 
twenty-four months, and after the age of one year, people are generally 
satisfied with the age stated in years. Unfortunately among the 
class of authorities, there are two different common modes of exy rs 
the approximate age ; and two different ages are expressed by same 
numbers. ‘Thus, 9 person of the age 31 and 360 days, is set down as 
32 at an insurance office, and as 31 at an office for the sale of annuities. 
He is 31 or in his 32nd year in ordinary language: his nearest age in 
years is 32 years, as he would be called if fractions of years were 
expressed decimally, and decimals were dropped. ‘Thus it is the rule 
to write 31°4 in ronnd numbers 31, and 31-5 is written 32, Tho 
ordinary practice is to call a man 31 until he is 32; and it is usually 
cesanee with sufficient accuracy, that of a body of men so called, the 
menn age is 314 years. There is, however, another mode in use; thas 
achild of two years aud 11 months, is in some places, and by some 
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* Comprising St. Giles, Holborn, East London, St. George-in-the-East, St. Saviour, 
Southwark ; St. Olave, Southwark: St. George, Southwark ; So Yar- 
mouth, Norwich, Salisbury, Exeter, Bristol, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Leloester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton, Salford, Manchester, Asbton-under- 
Tiyne, Preston, Leeds, Shefleld, all, Newonstleupon-Tyne, and Merthyr 

See authorities cited in Sapplement to Itogistrar-Gonoral’s Twenty 
p. xil.; reprinted in this Vol. on p. 202, 
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classes, called a child in its third year of age. They write its ago ns 
Years in figures, whereas, according to the other mode ef expression, 
the child’s age is 2 years. 
: mode of stating age among statists is by no means settled : our 
fe ‘and population tables now begin with zero, thus :— 





The table is read thus ; of 1,000 children born simultaneously, 851 
live one year, 149 die in the first year of age, and 903 will, on an 
average, be found living at a Census in the first year of their age. 

Instead of ages 0, 1, and 2, Halley wrote 1, 2,3. Again, the ages 
grouped in decennial periods are differently expressed by different 
writers; thus in France, Sweden, England, and other countries, they 
write— 


0 and under 5 = 0—5. 
» 80 = 20—30. 

The same facts as to age are expressed by Mr. Neison and by some 
other actuaries, thus: 0 to 4; 20 to 29. This is not a little puzzling ; 
it is not exact ; and it would be well if all could agree upon one system 
of expressing age, so ax to avoid ambiguity. In our reports I find it 
convenient to write the aye of the last birthday, and when the interval 
of age in a group of persons exceeds 1 year, to write the series of ages 
according to the same analogy in figures followed by a dash :— 


Age. 

o— - - : - 787 
5— - - - 643 
10— - - : - 511 
15— 2, - - 473 


Note—The table is read thus: 643 persons are of the age 5 and 
under the age 10, &c. 

With so much variation in the expression of the time a man has 
lived—called age—we can scarcely feel surprised to find in the various 
censuses of Europe errors in the statements of age directly traceable to 
ambiguities of language. In the early years of life these mistakes 
demand attention, otherwise they may lead us into euch grave mistakes 
‘as we have to notice. 

The ages of the population were enumerated in England in the year 
1841 for each year of age under 15; and the following is the series of 
children returned and classified by the Census Commissioners :— 


each Yea 5 
Age. an returned at 
the Census of 1841. 

o— - : > 427,601 

1— - - = 427,966 

2 - - + 485,413 

3— - - - 408,332 

4 = * - 


399,840 
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of the heart and lungs; besides pleuritis, bronchitis, and pneumonitis, 
practical writers now treat of pericariditis, endocarditis, carditis. The 
inflammatis Suppose sara caterer othe ean 
generally designated by one word—glossitis, parotitis, = 
creatitis, splenitis, his, cystitis, orchitis, If it were Lepr Teast 
utility, the tri ivision might be extended to these organs ; 
and hepatitis, for example, might be made choledocitis, 

hepatitis. Inflammation of tho intestinal tract has received several 
names; stomatitis, tonsillitis, phi ‘itis, esophagitis, gastritis, enteritis, 
(ander whieh io T include du tir jejunitis, ileitis, eacitis, colitis, 
rectitis, proctitis), These terms are held to designate especially inflam- 
mation of the mucous and submucous conte of the canal fie Mei 
invested after it enters the abdomen by the peritoneum : inflammation of 
this serous membrane ix named peritonitis. A question has arisen 
whether inflammation of the part of the peritoneum, investing the 
stomach, small and large intestine, liver, uterus, bladder &e., ‘not 
be specifically designated gastritis, hepatitis, &e,? Tt will be much 
more convenient to designate inflammation of every part of the peri- 
toneum—peritonitis : but the serous and subserons coats of the peritoneum 
derive blood from the vessels of the subjacent frieze and, when 
secondarily involved, their inflammation is necessarily included in our 
idea of it mation of those organs. Inflammation of the liver, causing 
adhesions of the peritoneum, is essentially hepatitis; the  inflam= 
mation, from Spseren of the intestine, of the investing membrane of 
the liver, and of 


violentl, 
mation of the muscular coat of the intestine by Dr. Abercrombie, who 
considers it “ established that a result of inflammation in muscular fibre 
“ is gangrene.”* Dothinenteritis has been applied to inflammation of 
the mucous follicles. ‘The inflammations of the respiratory tract are— 
coryza (schneideritis ?), laryngitis, tracheitis, bronchitis, pneumonitis ; 
of the urinary tract—urethritis, cystitis, uretoritis, pyelitis. The bones, 
ligaments, joints, (synovial membranes), burs, tendons, muscles, nerves, 
veins, arteries, lymyhatics, and glands, described by anatomists, are very 
numerous; the bones, for instance, are reckoned at 246, and every one 
may be the seat of inflammation, similar in its kind, however different in 
its effects ; so to avoid an endless multiplication of names, which would 
be rarely or never used, inflammation of the veins (of one or of all) has 
been called itis, and the inflammations of the other parts have been 
named in same way, arteritis, adenitis, neuritis, myositis, arthritis 
(synovitis, chondritis, syndesmitis), ostitis, (endostitis, periostitis,) 
tendinitis. Yn registering this class of cases it will be most 
‘convenient to write “Inflammation of —,” the particular part; or 
* Arthritis (knee),” &e. 
aarp ary cere + but son duration may be more 
expressed by the ordinary measures of time. 

Talaceaiegs may ‘be divided into puro inflammations—idio-inflam- 
mations—or those which supervene in a normal state of the blood and 
tixsne ; and inflammations which are developed in cachexies, and in the 
course of other diseases. Tho distinction is of such fundamental 

that it should be explicitly expressed in the names; which 

be effected by restricting the use of the termination ‘itis” to 
inflammations, and applying the termination “ia” to complicated 
inflammations, Sinsple inflammation of the lungs would be designated 








* Researches on the Discases of the Stomach, the Intestinal Canal, the Liver, 
and other Viscera of the Abdomen. By J. Abererombic, M.D., &. Third edition, 
pe 6 






































in the three years 186C-2 ; and frcm 1°3E8 to 1-648 in the four years 
1860-63; while the mortality by preumonia and pleurisy: slightly 
declined; and the mortality by phthicis ranged from 2-624 and 2°826 
to 2-511 and 2-611? Is it to be inferred that there has been an actual 

crease of death by consumption, and an increase of death by 
Bronchitis? Is the effect of the treatment by cod liver oil in phthisis 
‘Vinible in the returns? 


If we divide the 14 years into three periods, as in the following 
Late, it will be observed that the mortality ascribed to phthisis 
lecreased from 2°811 per 1,000 to 2°574; while the mortality by 
‘Wang diseases increased from 2°769 to 3-309; by phthisis and lung 
Jseases the mortality in the two periods ranged from 5° 580 to 5-883. 


~dAverace Axncat Rate of Morratiry to 1,000 living from Putuisis 
and Lune Diseases in ENGLann, for the Three Periods 1850-54, 
1855-57, and 1858-63. 









Purists and Lexa 










DisEases. 
Luxe 
Years. Paruisis. 

Diseases. IncrEasE 

Toran. in the 
Penrops. 

(5 Years.) 1850-54 =| oreo 2-811 5580 - 
(8 Years.) 1855-57 -| 8-108 5°786 0-206 
(6 Years.) 1858-63 -| 8-809 5°883 0-097 


To carry the analysis further, the ages of the dying from phthisis and 
bronchitis must be distinguished ; and this is done in the next Table, 
which shows that phthisis reigns from the age of 10 to 55, and after 
65 gives place to bronchitis, The mortality per 1,000 by phthisis 
am males of the age 15-25 was 3°28, 3-12, and 3°10 in tho three 
periods ; among females 4°00, 3°93, and 3°76. Again, at the age 
25-85 the mortality of males by pathic was 4°04, 3°93, and 3°94 ; of 


females 4°68, 4°51, and 4°46, ‘he decrement is not considerable, but 
as age advances it becomes greater ; it is greater too in the first 5 years 
of life. 
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Mortatity or WoMEN BEARING CHILDREN at different Ages, 
in the Seven Years 1848-1854. 


i *Deaths to 
Deaths of Mothers in 100 Women 


Deaths of Mothers to nt 
there Childbirth to every 100 diving, fom. 


every 100 Childbearings. and from all 
er Causes, 


" [By Metria| a 

sy other 
Kelents Accidents} ja4g 54, 
yet i .| of Child~ : 
oe irth, | Of Child- birth. 


























By disregarding the decimal points, the Table shows the proportion of deaths to 
every 100,000 : thus,—to every 100,000 Childbearings at the age 15-25, 668 women 
died by meétria and other accidents in childbirth; 277 by metria alone; and 891 by 
other accidents of childbirth ; to every 100,000 Women living at the same age, 
15-85, the proportional number of deaths were 41; namely, 17 from metria, and 
24 from other causes. The mortality from Childbirth and from all other Causes at 
that age to every 100,000 females living, was 861. 


‘What is the danger of death by childbirth among women of different 
ages who bear children during the year? This is a different question ; 
which is of practical importance, both in medical science and in the 
business of life insurance. The defect in the English schedule, which 
as yet contains no column for the ages of the parents of the children 
registered, renders it impossible to answer this question with precision. 
It will, however, be useful to obtain an approximate answer ; and this 
we have been able to give, by determining the probable proportion of 
women who bear children at each age from the Swedish returns; and by 
applying the fraction expressive of this proportion to the English women 
living in 1851 at the corresponding age, the probable number of them 
who become mothers every year is determined. The total number thus 
determined for the year 1851 is 609,845; while the actual average 
number of the births in the seven years by the returns was 603,045. 
It is thus evident that the estimate differs to no great extent from the 
facts; and it may be assumed that the births, corrected for twins, 
triplets, and still-born children, in England, would represent nearly 
609,845 child-bearings, 





* The mortality from all causes in the 7 years 1848-54 is increased in 
consequence of the two cholera epidemic years 1849 and 1854 being included in 
this average. 
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Bermim ree scmmeiua —Tor aonths scribed to alcoholism or to- 






Wie atukef in m cecerds deliriam but as regards 
ier uum ia tat TOT Tears ¢isz1-3) of high wages 
Rode mcm dame cut wemurcka af deaths by alcoholism 
wae wr Tir excise 1 acum vom om Tit her hand in the three years 
cw Teer decams sam: sv2ght consolation in 
workshop were spent in 
To ermine She yeeTum: size thes: began to bear fatal 
Se eas nomen sey hry tein thre yr 
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aioucolism are registered are shown 
deachs from insanity are most 


iisw iz Essranp sad Wares, 1871-6. 








The greatest number of deaths from alcvholism was registered at 
35-15, an age when the brain is most active; the greatest number of 
deaths from insanity at 65-75. 

‘The number of deaths in six years ascribed directly to alcoholism was 
5,646, rather more in number than the 5,450 deaths referred directly tc 
insanity. The ages are shown in the following table. 











* Alcobolinm, intoxication, dipsomania, drunkenness, cbriositas, incbrivty, ar 
some of the words occurring in the registers. 
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England and Wales have, apparently, 824 coroners, some of whom 
4ppoint deputies; they held, according to Mr. Redgrave’s’ returns, 
nq vests on 21,801* bodies in the year 1856. The total charges amounted 
to 67,0001, averaging 8/. 1s. 6d. for each death into which inquiry was 
Jmade. The charges included the coroner’s fees (1/. 6s. 8d. on each 
Inq west), and mileage (9d. a mile, reckoning only one way, from his 
™setual place of abode to the body); medical fees for evidence, autopsies, 
®xn<@ analyses; witnesses’ expenses, constables’ allowances, and payments 
‘> Surymen, and for rooms. 
“he findings of the juries are classed under the following heads by 
«xr. Redgrave :— 
“Eujaries from Causes unknown 424 





“homicide - - 482 Inclnding—Murder  - + 205 
Manslaughter = - 271 
Tustifiable Homicide 6 

Suicide - - - 1,814 

Accidental Deaths - - 9,716 

Ascertained Violent Deaths - 11,936 

Natural Deaths - = 7102 

Found dead - - = 8,188 





" ‘ These numbers are 420 in excess of 
aye Dead! Botics “om whe} san{ the trae mumber—owing to duplicate 





It would thus appear that nearly 10,285 of the bodies died of discase, 
‘©r in ways not positively ascertained to be violent; and that 11,936 
ied violent deaths, which involved charges of murder, manslaughter, 
‘or justifiable homicide in 482 cases. Ultimately 265 persons were, 
according to the Criminal Returns, committed to trial for homicide 
(murder 82, manslaughter 183); and 109 were convicted (31 of murder 
and 78 of manslaughter).f Of the 31 convicted murderers 16 were 
hanged. This was the ultimate result of 21,801 inquests; 109 men and 
‘women were convicted of homicide, and variously punished. It is 
asked, upon the face of this return, ‘‘ Whether, under our police system, 
“ such a number of inquests, leading to no results, is necessary?” 
“No evidence,” it is said, “of crime to satisfy a coroner’s jury was 
“ found in 21,825 cases; and of the 476 verdicts of murder and 
“ manslaughter only a few were sustained by sifted evidence before the 
“ judges, for only 109 convictions ensued.” 

‘It must, however, be recollected that 1,314 suicides are included in 
the return; and the importance of inquiring into these cases will not be 
disputed. Murder, moreover, may sometimes be disguised under the 
appearances of suicide. 3,183 bodies were found dead ; and the utility 
of inquiry into ail these deaths will scarcely be questioned. 

The examination of the whole series of violent deaths shows con- 
clusively that the coroner should sit in every case, for the denunciation 
of the guilty, for the comfort of the innocent, and for the information 
of the public, who should be taught the nature and the extent of all 
the dan, by which they are surrounded: for some of those dangers 
they = learn to avoid, and many of them can be diminished or entirely 
removed. 





* These numbers are corrected for duplicate entries in the original Table. The 
corrections are made on Mr. Redgrave’s authority. The details cannot now be 


corrected. 
t Judicial Statistics, 1856. 
T2 
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Deaths by Violence in Italy in 1876. 





Drowning . - 1,824 
Suffocation - - - - - 137 
Explosions - - - - - 131 
Burns - : : . - = 837 
ui htning - - E s - 147 
Is : > - - 1,109 
ce from falls of fabrics, trees, ‘earth : - 332 
Horse and horse conveyances - - - 167 
Railways - : - + 8 
Agricultural machinery - - - - 34 
Violence of animals - - - - - 68 
Avalanches - = F = 7 
Injection of poisonous substances - - - 34 
Unknown and various causes - - : 163 
4,074 








Upon comparing these with the English returns the difference is 
evident. There are no mines in Italy; and the physical forces set in 
motion by coal are much less than in England and Wales. The railway 
accidents and burns are less fatal there than in th’s couutry. Upon 
looking back to the state of England in the last century we shall find 
a state of things very like what is prevalent now in Italy, and our 

ess in the industrial arts has been accompanied by hecatombs of 
deaths which it becomes necessary to endeivour to avert by special 
measures, The genius of the country has been directed to the achieve- 
ment of certain works, and has never asked at what expense of life. 
The time has come to ask at what cost? and to consider carefully how 
life may be saved. For though there are fewer homicides in England 
and Wales than in Italy, it must be recollected that the lives are equally 
sacrificed by negligence as if they were taken by the red hand of the 
murderer. ‘The mine inspectors and the railway inspectors are well 
employed if they suggest improvements by whivh life may be saved ; 
and the same analogy would lead us to try how far similar minds may 
be directed to the suggesting ways of saving life. The medical health 
officers will be well employed in this direction. 


Taste showing the Numser and Proportion to a MILLION LIVING 
of Dgeatus from ViIoLEeNce, in each of the under-mentioned 
Countries, in 1876, 


Proportion to 1,000,000 living. 


Cocnraizs, 
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The shove facts given for Norway are for the year 1873, f. 
wee fi forway ‘Year 1873, for Scotland 1975, for Finland 1974, 
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multiplications, will reproduce all the rates, 1°052,1°101, &., &. The 
wate 1-046 may be called the constant. 

The mortality frcm small-pox was greater in the metropolis than in 
all the other parts of Englend: and the rate of increase in the second, 
third, and fourth periods was 1°50, the deaths having been 506, 753, 
and 1,145. The rate of increase in the first and second periods was 
197, the deaths were 257 and 560. 


The decline of the epidemic in the metropolis is shown by the following 
tumbers :— 


Merropouis. 
1 2 8 4 8 
1. Mean quarterly Deaths 
tered et 1,108 959 611 240 91 
2. Calculated series - — 1,103 967 611 278 91 


The number 1,103, in the upper line, was the mean of the deaths 
wegistered in the fourth and fifth periods; 959 was the mean of the 
deaths in the fifth and sixth periods ; the other numbers were obtained 
in the same manner. The first rate of the calculated series was 1°14, 
and the other rates were obtained by multiplying 1°14, four times in 
succession, by 1°39, the constant. 

I subjoin one more comparative series, deduced by the same 
methods :— 


Wates and the Western Countiss of Encianp. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1 
1. Mean quarterly 
Deaths tegisterea f 1157 818 621 489 304-194 1168 


2. Caleulated series - 1157 858 62] 440 304 206 186 88 
The first rate was 1°35; the constant, 1°023. 


The rates vary with the density of the population, the numbers 
susceptible of attack, the mortality, and accidental circumstances ; so 
that to obtain the mean rates applicable to the whole population, or to 
any portion of the population, several epidemics should be investigated. 
It appears probable, however, that small-pox increages at an accelerated 
and then a retarded rate ; that it declines first at a slightly accelerated, 
then at a rapidly accelerated, and lastly ut a retarded rate, until the 
disease attains the minimum intensity, and remaine stationary. The 
degrees of acceleration, and certain corrections, have been neglected in 
the previous calculations, and the neglect of them produced a little 
discrepancy between the observed and calculated fects; but it may be 
well to give one example in which all the corrections are made. 

The quarterly rate of mortality by small-pox is obtained by dividing 
the deaths in a quarter by the population existing in the middle of the 
quarter ; by dividing 4364, for instance, by the population of England 
on the 31st March, 1838. The annual rate of mortality is expressed by 
four times the quarterly rate (*00028 x4= ‘00112, the annual rate of 
mortality by small-pox). The quarters vary in length, from 90 to 92 
days; their mean duration is 91} days; and to be strictly accurate, the 
mortality of the March quarter must be raised in the proportion of 90°5 
to 91-25. The rates of mortality in England in the following table 
have been corrected in accordance with these principles. 
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epidemics; and its intensity apparently depended chiefly on the local 
and meteorological circumstances. 

Tt will be seon that the rates of mortality by diarrhoea were nearly 
equal in the two epidemics, and that the great differences arise under 
the head of cholera. 

The zymotic matter of cholera—or cholerine as it may be called, is 
evidently generated or distributed at different degrees of strength, and 
there is o point of strength at which it strikes down all resistance, 
and overwhelms » population with destruction. ‘The causes of this 

destructive form of the disease fluctuate much more than the causes 
of the diarrhwa. I shall therefore direct special attention to the 
development of cholera. (17th Annual Report, pp. 75-7.) 


Local Fatality of Cholera, 1853-4.—In the first report on cholera 
it was shown that tho great ravages of tho epidemic of 1848-49, 
oceurred within nine well defined regions, which were designated 
cholera fields ; and named from the towns which were the great centres 
of the attack, These cholera fields will be sufficiently indicated here 
by the names of their chief towns: London, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Merthyr Tydfil, Wolverhampton, Liverpool, Hull, Tynemouth. 
Only the cholera ficlds of London and of Tynemouth (including New- 
castle-upon-Tyne und Gateshead), were revisited with great severity 
in 1853-54, ‘Tho districts of Oxford, Brackley, Towcester, Potterspury, 
Norwich, Milton, Thanct (containing Margate and Ramsgate), and the 
marshy parts of Essex and of Cambridge—all within the cholera field 
round London—suffered in many instances more heavily in the epidemic 
of 1853-54 than in the epidemic of 1848-49. ‘The mortality in New- 
castle and Gateshead by cholera was higher than it had been in either 
of the epidemics 1831-32 or 1848-49. Liverpool suffered to somo 
extent in 1853-54, 








Anxa, Porutatios, and Mortatity from Cnorera in 136 Districts of 
England, comprising the 9 Cuorera Frexns of 1849. 






















T 
Persons; Deaths from 
Population Deaths from | to Ono | I t 
Apa) enumerated. Cholera, Square 
—_— mile. 
aes, 
; sn, | 1851. ve4o | 1864 | 1801054 vei | 84 





5 aoe Pane 


44,502 | 16,298 |) 1s | 953| 05 | 2 





eo cs tears} 8,508 | 6.161.162 | 7,448,615, 
‘The 4 other Di f i 
‘riets of Rugiand ¢]s0017 | 9,772,080 | 10,478,904 | on | aa a) ws! 6 4 


Bngland and Walos {58320 |16.014138 | 17,927,000 tee "20007 i 08 | 310 | 3 











In 1849 the deaths of 46,592 persons by cholera oveurred in 136 
districts, on an area of 8,303 square miles, having in 1851 9 population 
of 7,448,615 ; while 6,701 died in the rest of the country on an arca 
of 50,017 square miles inhabited by 10,474,994 people. ‘The chief 
mortality in like manner in 1853-54 took place within the same region 
16,295 died there of cholera, while 3,802 died in the rest of England 
and Wales, ‘Thus the mortality by cholera was at the rate of 6.5 in 
10,000 in the year 1849, and 21 in the year 1854, in the dis f 
the cholera fields; in the other districts the rates in the two years 
were 6 and 4, 
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The general results are subjoined, as an opportunity will, we may 
hope, never recur of measuring the effects of cholrine diluted in water 
on two or three millions of people living at such regulated elevations 
above a tidal river. 


Deatus from Cuorera in the Year 1866 to 10,000 Persons living, at 
different Elevations in the Fields of the Water Companixs. 






















ELsvatioy IN Feer anovg Tarxity Hrou-watEe Marx. 





Compasrrs furnishing the 
ter part of the 





‘ATER SUPPLY. ‘Under 3 Feet. $10. 10-20. Under 26. 





ae 69s | e788 |) 258 | at) 458 
Southwark and Lambeth] (16) 678 | (s) 5°78 | (2) 530 | (28) 6-40 
From River Lea:— 


New River - - = ad G) sees | (1) 56°68 
Bast London - =| G@) 180 | (2) 95°08 | (3) 1oL-6s | (6) 108-06 
From the Ravensbourne 
and Wells:— 
Kent - - : at (a) 88°86 | (3) 12°26 | (8) 19°38 














ELEvarioy 1X Feet above Trixitx Higi-waTen Manx, 





ComPaxres furnishing the 
reater p 














rreater part of the wal at 
‘ATER SUPPLY. 0-20. 60-80. and 

re: 7 * | upwards. | Elevations, 
‘Thames Companies :— 


Grand Junction, West] (1) 9-95] (2) 3°08] (@) 9°93] 348] (m) 3:60 


‘Svuthwark and Lambeth] (1) 1°71 | (1) 2°57 | (s) 2°44] (1) 8°10) (82) 5°89 
From River Lea:— 








New River - + | (10°72 | (vo) 11°56 | (1s) 7°87] () 8°98] (a) 8°72 
Bast London - ~~ | (13) 71°30 | (4) 20°34] (0) 8°65) — (4) 70°50 
From the Ravensbourne 
and Wells:— 
Kent - =  -| — |) 140] G) 18°34] @ — (10) 15°30 





Note.—The tacts from which theso results are calculated are given in Table $1 (see Appendix 


to Chole 1 70.) for each Sub-district, in the order of its elevation, 
{0 .Gholers Report 3865p. 7.) for en! arranged rder of its elevation, and 


© ‘The small figures of this Table represent the number of sub-listricts at each elevation 
supplied by the respective companies. 


In the New River sub-districts the mortality ran down from 57 to 
11, to 12, and to 8 on the four successive twenty feet vertical terraces, 
and as low as 4 at the elevations over 80 feet. 

In the Grand Junction, West Middlesex, and Chelsea fields the 
mortality was at the rate of 5 in 10,000 at levels below 20 fect, and 
it was uniformly 2 or 8 in 10,000 at all the higher levels, that is, it was 
uniformly low as might be expected where there was very little effect 
from the waters. 

In the field of the Southwark and Lambeth companies supplying 
South London the mortality was 6 in 10,000 at elevations under 
20 feet, and 2 or 3 at the higher elevations. 

The field of the Kent company presented some suspicious circum- 
stances during the epidemic; and it now appears that their reservoirs 
are in “dangerous proximity” to the foul waters of the Ravensbourne, 
and being below its level are in such hydraulic conditions as to render 
occasional contamination not only possible but probable. This will 














73-95 
85-95 
95 & upwils, 








Donation or Fata Cases—The greater the doso of any poison 
the more fatal it is, and the more rapidly it is fulal. By parity 
reasoning it may be presumed that the more destructive an epidemic 
is the more rapid are the cases in their course. 

The mortality by cholera in the epidemic of 1849 was at the rate of 
30 in 10,000, and the mean duration of the fatal cases was 50 hours, 
As the mortality by cholera in 1866 was only at the rate of 7 in 10,000, 
‘we may expect to find the fatal cases of longer duration, if the duration 
is in an undetermined degree inversely as the mortality. ‘The duration of 
fatal cases in 1866 was in fact 61 hours; and we have this exponential 


equation from which the value of a can te found (TUS) <= (SIA): 


That upon trial is found to be x= 7°2. Put m for mortality of cholera 
in the epidemic when the duration of cases was shortest (¢), and m’ for 


mortality for time (¢’) when the cases were longest; then : = (¢ iy 


gS 


1 Z he x 
(= )r= 5 o.m=am' (FY onde = (™)* & ‘The value of eis 7-8 
or 7-0 according as it is deduced from the facts of 1849 and 1854, or 
1854 and 1866; so that 7°2, or nearly 7, may be taken as the menu 
value. 

The duration therefore of fatal eases of cholera in two epidemics 
varies inversely as the 7th (or more closely 7'2) root of the mortality, 

‘To give an illustration, let us apply this formula, deduced from the 
observations of 1849 and 1866, to determine, from the duration of fatal 
cases, the mortality of the epidemic in 1854, ‘Then ray" x 903 = 
11°06 mortality by cholera in 1854. ‘The observed mortality was 10°9, 
‘Thus the calculated series is 30°3, 11-1, 6*8, while the obsorved ceries 
is 30°3, 10-9, 68. 
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The earthenware manufacture is one of the unhealthiest trades in the 
country. At the ago of joining it is low ; but the mortality after the 
age of 35 approaches double tke average ; it is excessively high; it 
exceeds the mortality of publicans. What can be done to save the men 
dying so fast in the potteries and engaged in one of our most useful 
manufactures ? 

Among the glass manufacturers the mortality is higher at 25-35 

among the earthenware manufacturers; but much lower 
afterwards. 

The men engaged in copper manufactures from 20 and upwards 
experience a mortality somewhat above the average; at 55-75 their 
death-rate is heayy—much heavier than it is among the workers in 
brass and in iron, 

The men in the iron manufactures do not die at the average rates 
under 45; after that age the average is exceeded. 

Working in wood on the whole is comparatively cool compared 
with working in iron ; the loss by perspiration is excessive among such 
men as puddlers, and they require a great deal of drink, which should 
contain little or no alcohul. 

Taken in the aggregate the metal worker—the metallic man in all 
England does not experience the average rate of mortality under 45, 
after that age the table turns against him and his losses grow heavier 
and heavier every year. 

Miners in the aggregate experience a heavier rate of mortality, largely 
from violent death, than metal workers; and the mortality of both classes 
greatly exceeds that of the agricultural labourer. _ 

Independently of the influence of the material and of the work itself 
on health, the place in which men work exercises eo great an influence 
that it has to Le taken into account in judging of the salubrity of their 
occupations. 

Man is raturally an open air animal ; he is made to work, and the sky 
is his native covering. So after taking everything into account, the 
hunter, the sportsman, and the husbandman in a cultivated land are at 
pieeat the healthiest of all workmen. All would no doubt be the 

tter if the higher parts of the brain had their due share of activity ; 
and this, though not often the case now, we may hope will come. 

The farmers and agricultural labourers are at present among the 
healthiest classes of the population classified according to occupation. 
The young farmer for some reason or other suffers a higher mortality 
than the labourer; but at 35 and upwards the British farmer enjoys 
comforts which are beyond the reach of the labourer. It is probable 
that in no country is the agricultural population healthier than in 
England. Ramazzini thus writes of the agriculturist in Italy : 


 fortunatos nimjum, sua si bona noruit agricolas. 


So it might perhaps have been, he says, with that pristine race of 
mortals who cultivated the paternal acres with their own oxen, but it is 
not so in this age with our husbandmen, who struggle on another man's 
land (alieno fando) with perpetual toils and extreme poverty. Then he 
enumerates their diseases,* pleurisies, peripneumonias, ardent fevers, 








* De morbis artificum, cap. xxxviii, 
cc2 
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Avunsce Annvat Nouper of Deatns per 1,000 Mixers, and per 
1,000 Males exclusive of Miners, in Cornwall, from all Causes, 
during the five years 1849-53 inclusiv 





Metat | Males, 





‘Ages. : exclusive 
” Miners. | of sfiners. 
Between 15 and 25 years - 8-90 Paar] 
>» 35» 8 » «= - | 896 3-84 
» By, 45» - 14°30 9°99 
” 45» 55 on = 33°51 14°76 
” 55 » 65 yy - 63°17 24°12 
n 65 5 75 > 111-23 58°61 





From the figures in the above table it appears that the rates of 
mortality among the miners are not materially different from those 
prevailing among the non-mining males of the same districts until after 
the age of 35 years, after which there is a large and progressive excess 
of mortality among the mining section of the male population. If we 
assume the rate of mortality among the non-mining males at each 
decennial period of life to be represented by 100, then that among the 
miners would be represented by 125 between the ages of 15 and 
25 years, by 101 between 25 and 35, by 143 between 35 and 45, by 
227 between 45 and 55, by 263 between 55 and 65, and by 189 between 
65 and 75 years. That the large und progressive excess of mortality 
among the miners between the ages of 35 and 65 years must be due to 
unwholesome conditions incident to their occupation may be inferred 
from the fact that it does not commence until they have had full time to 
operate. The somewhat higher rate of mortality among miners between 
the ages of 15 and 25 years probably ariees from the circumstance that 
many of the boys are put to work in the mines at too early an age. 

That the excessive mortality among the miners in Cornwall is not 
caused by the mere working underground in dark galleries, a necessary 
condition of the miner’s occupation, and must therefore be mainly due 
to other causes, is clearly proved by some statistics relative to the coal 
miners of Durham and Northumberland, also given in cvidence by 
Dr. Farr. The annexed Table shows the rates of mortality among the 
coal miners of Durham and Northumberland during the five years 
1849-53 inclusive, for each decennial period of life, from the age of 15 
up to that of 75 years, compared with the rates among the Cornish 
miners already quoted. 


Averace ANNUAL Nuwsper of Dearus per 1,000 Cornish METAL 
‘Miners, ond per 1,000 Nortnern Coat Miners, from all Causes, 
~ during the five years 1849-53 inclusive. 





A Metal Coal 
_ Miners, | Miners, 





» 55 » 65 y 63°17 24°43 
» 6 75 in 11-98 | 65-16 


Between 15 and 25 years 8-90 8°50 
» By 3» - 8-96 8-49 
eine mena | aes =| 14:30 10°13 
45 9 85 on -| 38-51 16-81 
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Averace AnnuaL Nuwper of Deatus per 1,000 Miners, and per 
1,000 Males exclusive of Miners, in Cornwall, from Pulmonary 
Diseases, during the three years 1860-62 inclusive. 











Males, 
Metal Ss 
Ages. 4 exclusive 
i Miners. | of Miners. 
1 
Between 15 and 25 years - 3-77 3°30 
» 2, 35 - 4°15 3°83 
” 35, 45 yy :| 7°89 4°24 
» 4 55 5 -! 19°75 4°34 
» . 55» 65 -| 48-29 5°19 


» 8» B » | 45°04 10°48 





Assuming as before, that the rate of mortality among the males 
exclusive of miners is represented at each period of life by 100, then 
that among the miners would be represented, by 114 between the ages 
of 15 and 25 years, by 108 between 25 and 35, by 186 between 35 and 
45, by 455 between 45 and 55, by 834 between 55 and 65, and by 430 
between 65 and 75 years. It is therefore evident that pulmonary 
diseases are the chied cause of the excess of mortality among the 
Cornish miners; and that these diseases are due to the conditions 
incident to the miners’ labour may also be confidently inferred, as in 
the case of the death-rates from all causes, from the fact that the excess 
of mortality arising from them does not reach its acme until after the 
middle of life, when these conditions have had full time to produce their 
effect on the health of the miners. A much greater discrepancy will be 
observed between the rates of mortality from pulmonary diseases among 
the miners and non-miners than has been shown to exist between the 
rates of mortality from all causes among the two sections of the 
population respectively. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
exposure to the peculiar evils incident to the occupation causes many 
miners to die of pulmonary diseases who in different circumstances 
would have died of other complaints. 

The subjoined table contrasts the rates of mortality among miners at 
the two periods 1849-53 and 1860-62, both from all causes and from 
pulmonary diseases. 


Averace Annuat Nomeer of Deatus per 1,000 Mrvzrs in Cornwall 
from All Causes and from Pulmonary Diseases in 1849-53 and 
1860-62. 


All Caures. Pulmonary Diseases. 





During | During | Duri Dari 
the five | the thi the five the three 
years years years years 
1849-53. | 1860-62. | 1849-53. | 1860-62. 





Between 15 and 25 years f 3°77 
a5, 85 . rory 

nn 35 fi 7°89 
45 : 19°75 

55 8 e 43°29 

65 +87 45-04 


” » » 
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The resurns af meetality relating to North Wales, 
cuz Enciscrer-Gemeral, have reference only to the 

Tu: subjamed table shows a very considerable 
wmaczainy Fram all canses among the lead miners, 
her section of the male population, during the 


AMS: Nourse of Dearas per 1.000 Leap Muvers, and 
<i> exstaxve of Lead Miners, from all Causes, in the 
i. Juring the three rears 1960-62 inclusive. 















be 


the peevinn: anctins, that the rates of mortality amon; 

2 Tesi-miners are represented at each period o! 

ER dy WA cha: amces che ad miners will be represented by 81 

between she ares of 15 203 33. by 149 berween 25 and 35, by 144 

tecweea SS and 4. by ig@ Neoweea 45 and 55. by 196 between 55 and 
3 and by 115 becwvea 6 acd 75 years: 





disriets 5 
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ferred to in this report, so 
Bavtaciy ameag the metal miners, 
section of the male popu- 
-achs from pulmonary diseases. 
rom these diseases among the 
efor each docennial period of 














AVERAGE ANNvac Newses of Dearas per 1,000 Lean Mrvers, and 
per 1,000 Males ve of Lead Miners, from Pulmonary Diseases, 
ind Holywell during the three years 1860-62 

















Males, 
ve Lead exclusive 
ete Miners, of Lead 

Miners. 

Between 15.and 23 years = = 3-02 3-39 
=~ 5» 35 =) 419 3:79 
» 83 -| 10-62 S41 
n 35» 53 -/ 1a 7-06 
8 OR at OR = 35°32 12-21 
6D = 48°31 16°96 
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Again, assuming the rates of mortality among the male population 
not engaged in lead mining to be represented at each age by 100, then 
that among the lead miners would be represented by 89 between the 
ages of 15 and 25, by 72 between 25 and 35, by 196 between 35 and 45, 
by 208 between 45 und 55, by 289 between 55 and 65, and by 285 
between 65 and 75 years, 

The excess of mortality among the lead miners of the Holywell 
district over that which prevails among the other section of the male 
population is thus evidently much less striking than has been shown to 
be the case in the Cornish and Northern metal-mining districts, both as 
regards the deaths from pulmonary diseases and those from all causes, 
Nevertheless, the above statistics clearly indicate that the Holywell lead 
miners suffer from some causes of disease and premature death from 
which the rest of the male population are exempt. Reasoning from 
analogy, it is therefore but fair to presume that in this as in the other 
metal mining districts, the excess of mortality among the miners arises 
in some way from conditions incident to their occupation. (Report of 
Royal Commission on Condition of Miners, 1865 ; pp. x-xxxvi.) 


Mortality in the Royal Navy and in the Mercantile Marine.—The 
Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen returns the strength of 
the Merchant Service in 1871 at 199,738 men and boys, exclusive of 
Masters, and the deaths occurring in the year out of that strength at 
4,338, the rate of mortality being equivalent to 21-7 deaths per 1,000 of 
strength. The death-rate shows a further decline from the very high 
rates in several preceding years, and was in fact lower than in any year 
since 1864. But that it is and has been for some years excessive, will 
be evident from a comparison of the two decenniums 1852-61 and 1862— 
71; the mean annual mortality was 19°2 in the former as compared 
with 23-1 in the latter period. As the condition of the Mercantile 
Marino is just now engaging a good deal of public attention it may be 
worth while to see how that Service compares in point of mortality with 
the Naval Service and the general home population at corresponding 
ages. The mean age of the men afloat in the Merchant Service is 
about 28 years, while that of the men in Her Majesty’s Navy is about 
26 years, so that there is really little difference between the two in 
Tespect of age. Now the mortality among the English male population 
at the age 28 is by the English Life Table 9-7 per 1,000; in the Navy 
the average annual rate of mortality in the years 1856-72 was 14 per 
1,000; in the Merchant Service from 1852-71 it was 21 per 1,000. 
(84th Annual Report, pp. xxiv-v.) 


8.—MeEteEoRoLocy any Morratitry. 


Influence of Climate—In the diseases registered in twenty-five divi- 
sions of the kingdom, the influence of cities, occupations, and perhaps 
climate, may be traced. The tables may be advantageously compared 
with the corresponding tables of ages, and with the births; for where 
the number of births is greatest in proportion to the population, the 
number of deaths at early ages, and the diseases of children, will be 
found to preponderate. 

It appeared important to compare the fatal diseases with the popula- 
tion, and to endeavour to ascertain the influence of climate, of the north 
and south, the east and west, the maritime and inland parts of the 
island. With this view a separate calculation for each county might 





EEG 


mass of people than has been experienced by the population of the 
is within the 34 years ending in June 1841: hence, for the 
Purpose, the mortality from the pressure of privation mi 
fairly considered to have beon nearly invariable within that period, 
and to have exhibited fluctuations, directly or indirectly, dependent on 
| the seasons, if we except the results of improvements going on in the 
sewerage, and the decline of the epidemics of small-pox and typhus. 

A table shows tho deaths from different esses in each quorter of the 
3) years—1838 to June 1841. The quarters of the years 1840-1 have 
been obtained by adding together the deaths returned in the Metro- 
fitan Tables of Mortality for periods of 13 wosks; and, although tho 
ts were abstractel from the unchecked Weekly Returns, and do not 
eee correspond with the dates of the other years, the summary in 
@ table is sufficiently accurate for all the purposes of this inquiry. 
‘The mean temperature of the seasons ix given from the observations 
tale at the apartments of the Royal Society. 

Tt fs fonnd that the degree down to which the mean monthly temper 
ture falls in December, January, or February, determines, to a great 
extent, the mortality of winter. 

The January of 1838 was the coldest month of the 3} years: the mean 
temperature of the two cold months—January and February—was 
nearly the same in 1839-40, and the winter of 1841 was anticipated by 
the cold December of 1840, when the mean temperature attained the 
minimum, and rose slowly through January and February. 

‘The deaths registered in the seasons of the three years are compared 
with the temperature expressed in degrees of the Fahrenheit and Centi- 
gmde thermometers. The number of deaths has been vorrected, on the 
assumption that each period embraced 275 days. 

‘The causes of death which proved the most fatal in the cold months 
belong principally to the pulmonary class and the cerebral diseases of 
the ; those which prove most fatal in summer belong to the diseases 
of the bowels ; bat in aicinee every class there were one or two diseases 
over the fatality of which temperature exercised 1 marked influence. 

Of the diseases in the epidemic class, influenza and whooping-cough 
followed the same law as the pulmonary—cholera, dysentery, diarrhasn, 
and thrash, as the abdominal affections. 

Persons affected by the following diseases died in greatest numbers 
when the temperature was low. It has boen already rendered probable 
that many cases, reangod under apoplexy and sudden death, are the 
‘effects of congestions in the lungs—a sort of spontaneous asphyxia, 
the development of which appears to be favoured by a temperature 
below the treering point of water. 

‘The range of temperature in this climate appears to have liule effect 
‘upon some of the fatal diseases of infants and adults. 

As the corresponding seasons of different years present fluctuations in 
‘the temperature, this will supply another test of its influence. 

‘The autumn of 1840 was much colder than the autumns of the two 
years; the mortality of the diseases under the influence of 
temperature was raised in an equal degree. 

‘The floctuntions in the temperature of the three summers were less 
marked; their influence was scarcely sensible in any of the diseases 
most fatal in warm weather. 

At what degree of cold does the mortality begin to rise? And how 
soon after the cold weather has set in is its effect experienced? ‘The 
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9,—Mokrtatity mm Postic Institutions. 


Mortality in Metropolitan Workhouses, 1837.—Tho following Tables 
exhibit the mortality in workhouses. They are from the Appendix to 
a Report by the Sclect Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act 
(1838).—Medical Evidence :— 


sta 


|, Agerace Number, Average Number constantly 





Males. | Females.| Sick. | tor, 





"Ten Metropolitan Workhouses} 1,252 | 1,026 


various 4,050 
discriminately 











- Total discharge 
Total Admitted. | snetuding Dest 








Males. | Females.| Males. | Peat. Males. 








10,766 





One Hundred Workhouses in 
various Counties, taken in} 
discriminately “=~ 





‘Ten Metropolitan Workhouses eae | ae | aims ue | 402 
i 
i 


oi72 | sess | 73H | 970 





Some of the results deducible from the above facis are contained in 
the annexed Table. 
| ave Annual Deaths to 100 


Proportion in 100 
| Number of "Pauper. constantly Resident, 









‘Year 1897. 








Females.) Mean. 





pera 
! in each 
|Workhouse,| Sick. [tora sete. Males. 








re | 
The Metropolitan Work?}) siy-a9 | 145 | sora) ssa | sea | zoe | sv1 








One Hundred Work- 
Care Beer] rss | wos | sta | sys | zon | is | 18-0 
eriminatly = 








“It will be observed that the mortality was highest in the metro- 
politan workhouses, and among males, ‘This immense mortulity ix 
not confined to workhouses under the New Poor Law Regulations 
it is, ceteris paribus, equally high in all workhouses; and is an 
insuperable objection to the extension of the workhouse test (80 called) 
or ita substitution for a labour test. ‘The ages of the inmates may be 
conjectured from the following enumeration made at the same time as 
the returns :— 





| 0-10. 10-20. | 20-40. | 40-60. | 60-70, |r &e.| Total. 
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London between the ages 15 and 70 is about 15 in 1,000. “The 
“ criminal’s liability to die was more than doubled by imprisonment in 
“ the Penitentiary.” 

The average number of prisoners (1838-41) in 36 of the largest 
county gaols was 8,657, the deaths in the five years 823, or 19 per 
1,000 annually ; or after a correction required for pardons 23 per 1,000 
annually. The average duration of imprisonment in the English county 
gaols was about 46 days; in the Penitentiary 2 years. Dr. Baly 
shows in the following table, that the mortality goes on increasing 
from the first to the fourth year, of confinement, when it is more than 
quadrupled; for 13 in 1,000 dic in the first, 57 in 1,000 in the fourth 
year. 


Number of || 
Prisoners exposed | Page 
te the Chance Penitentiary. 


Total | Deaths to 
Deaths | 1,000 
\(estimated).| Prisoners. 


Prisoners 
Pardoned. 





re! 
| & | 





In the first 3 months of confinement, not I convict was pardoned and 
only 1 in 3,571 died; in the second 3 months 15 died in 3,470, and 1 
was pardoned. 

The mortality of men in twelve great prisons of France during each 
of 10 years of imprisonment was 37°6, 57, 59, 55, 41, 41, 41, 39, 31, 
36 to 1,000 living in the first, second, &c., years of imprisonment. In 
the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, the mortality was ‘022 in the 
first year of imprisonment, ‘048 in the second, ‘039 in the third 
year, and ‘025 in the fourth year. The highest degree of mortality 
appears to be experienced generally in the third and fourth years of 
imprisonment. 

“ Fever, formerly such a scourge, is now comparatively » rarc disease 
in the English gaols ; it does not produce in ten years as many deaths 
as it formerly caused in one, and I (Dr. Buly) beliove never rages in 
them as a contagious epidemic. Yet both fevers and bowel complaints 
are, even at the present period, much more frequent causes of death 
in Sia than amongst the general population.” (VP. 61 of Dr. Baly's 
Paper. 

The writer shows that the mortality from fevers and bowel com- 
plaints among persons between the ages of 15 and 60 in London is 
12 annually ; while among the prisoners of 32 county gaols it is 3°4, 
of Millbank Penitentiary 5°9 ; of Wakefield House of Correction 8°9 
to 1,000 from the same causes. These discases are promoted by bad 
drainage, dirt, crowding, poor unvaried diet, 

Consumption and scrofula are shown by irrefraguble evidence to be 
the diseases to which the excessive mortality of prisoners under long 
confinement is due. Thus while in London 4:4 in 1,000 persons 
between the ages of 15 and 70 die annually of consumption, the 
proportion of deaths in the Millbank Penitentiary was 7:6 in 1,000; 
and it is estimated that 5°6 should be added to them from those 
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<<onfined—to the collection of large numbers under the same roof— 
‘tthe impurity of the atmosphere—the want of exercise and warmth—the 
‘Poor unvaried diet—and the deficiency of medical attendance.* But the 
nfluence of these agents can only be ascertained by a Parliamentary 
nquiry; and it will not be denied that the causes should be investigated 
which raised the mortality of lunatics above the standard—57 per cent. 
samong private patients, 71 per cent. at Hanwell, and 200 per cent. 
samong paupers in the large licensed houses ! 

The Bethlem Hospital differs essentially from the Hanwell Asylum 
as well as from the majority of the licensed houses, in the stricter 
selection of patients for admission. By the rules the following cases are 
inadmissible :—lunatics who have been insane for more than twelve 
months ; who have been discharged uncared from other hospitals; in a 
state of idiotey ; afflicted with palsy, or with epileptic, or convulsive, 
fits; and suffering from any dangerous disease. Notwithstanding the 
instructions in the admission papers, the petitions of 58 out of 311 
(19 per cent.), who applied in 1836, were rejected. The patients are 
not allowed to remain longer than one year. 253 lunatics admitted in 
1836 had been insane 83 days, on an average; 117 had been insane less 
than a month. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to determine the mortality of this 
selected class of lunatics for 12 months. But, if dangerous symptoms 
come on at Bethlem, the patients are dismissed, when practicable, as 
improper objects. ‘Thus, of 3,026 discharged in 10 years, 829 were 
dismissed uncured, 483 as improper objects, and 145 dead. A great 
number of the “improper objects” would die soon after they left 
Bethlem; and their dangerous state, or supposed incurability, was the 
alleged cause of their dismissal. Paralysis, however slight, even of a 
finger, is the forerunner of death in the insane; and of 210 dismissed 
as improper objects (1831-36), 87 were paralytic, 59 “sick and weak,” 
£4 epileptic, 4 apoplectic, 2 had “ fits,” and 28 were idiotic. The lunatics 
at Bethlem are divided into three classes ; “ curables,” “ incurables,” and 
“ criminals.” 

Of the lunatics on the list of the hospital, 21 were constantly out 
on leave of absence; and during the 13 years, 122 individuals were 
discharged as “ out on leave of absence.” 

Of 100 “curable” patients discharged, 54°5 were cured, 5°2 died. 
The mean term of treatment was * 586 of o year, = 7 months; or *49 of 
a year, = 6 months, if the time spent out of the hospital, on leave of 
absence, be excluded. The lunatics discharged as “ improper objects” 
were 14-5 per cent.; a considerable portion of whom would have been 
numbered with the dead if they had remained. 

The anaual mortality was 8°8; the recoveries 92-0 per cent. ; 24°5 
per cent. were discharged as improper objects, 43°4 were discharged 
uncured; 2°1 were out on leave of absence. 171 were discharged 
annually out of a constant population of 100. 

If the deaths which occur among those out on leave of absence are 
not recorded, the annual mortality to 100 resident in Bethlem is 10°5. 

Incurables.—72 “incurables” were admitted ; 72 discharged (33 
men, 39 women), and the average number resident for 13 years was 
64:2. The years of life were therefore = 64-2 x 13 = 834. Nine 









of lunatics at Hanwell have been latterly ameliorated 
very considerably by the Visiting Justices, at the suggestion of the present physician 
(Dr. Conolly); and the mortality may be expected to be reduced in proportion. 
It is also right to state that in some licensed houses the mortality of private patients 
does not exceed 7 per cent. 
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Deparcicux, in the middle of the last century, investigated the 
relative mortality of monks and nuns in France; and he compared their 
life with that of Tontine annuitants, consisting partly of married 
and partly of unmarried persons. From the age of 20 to 40 the 
mortality of the monks and nuns living in “single blessedness” was 
lower, and after the age of 40 it was higher than the mortality of the 
annuitants. The excess of mortality was considerable in the monks, 
The condition of these members of religious houses is at all times 
peculiar, and besides their vows of chastity involved a peculiar discipline 
likely to affect their lives. Many of them lived in Paris. We can now 
deal with the whole population of France, amounting, in 1851, to thirty- 
six millions of people. * * * * It contained in the year 1851 
nearly fourteen million married people of both sexes. What was their 
rate of mortality? Under the French law, young men of the age 
of 18, and young women of the age of 15 can legally marry. Of 
the few young married pairs living, the mortality in both husbands and 
wives was excessively high under the age of 20. Twice as many 
wives under 20 died in the year as died out of the same number of 
the unmarried; and the mortality was much higher than it was among 
husbands and wives in the subsequent decennial of life. The result 
confirms the common opinion of the evil consequences of marriage in 
many cases under the age of 20, before the growth of the individual 
man or woman is completed. . 

The wives of the next 20 years of age experience a rate of , 
mortality half as high again as that which the husbands of those ages 
suffer. 

The mortality of the husbands is exceedingly low, 6°5 and 71, while 
wives of 20 to 30 die at the rate of 9-3 in 1,000, in rather higher 
proportions than the wives of the subsequent age, 30 to 40, when the 
mortality is 91. This excess is fairly ascribable to the sorrows of 
childbearing, and to no small extent to ignorant midwives. 

At the age 40 to 50 the mortality of the husbands (10°3) is slightly 
higher than that of the wives, and so it remains higher ever afterwards, 
but the difference is not congiderable. 





Age. Tusbands. Wives. 
50-60 - - 183 - - 16°3 
60-70 - -  35°5 . - 385°4 
70-80 - - = 88°6 - - 84:9 
80-90 - - 183°6 - - 180°4 


‘Thus, to 1,000 husbands living at the age 60 to 70 there are 35°4 
deaths; to 1,000 wives 35°4 deaths, And so the old people go on in 
the table tottering down the hill till they “sleep together at the foot.” 

How fares it with the unmarried—the celibate ? 

At the younger ages under 20 the mortality is, as I have already 
stated, much lower in the two sexes than it is in the married. 


Age unmarried. Males, Females. 
15-20 - - 67 : - 7:7 in 1,000 die. 


At all the ages from 20 to 60 unmarried men experience a much 
higher rate of mortality than unmarried women. The excess of the 
mortality of males at the age of 20-30 was in the ratio of 11°8 to 8°7, 
It was aggravated by tho deaths of the soldiers dying in Algeria, and 
in the Casernes at home; but in the subsequent periods this element 
does not interfere to any extent. 
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‘This contribution may be found in the Registrar General’s 12th Annual 
Report, pp. xvi-xxxiv. 

Among Dr. Farr’s other life table contributions which have been 
necessarily omitted from theso selections through want of space, it is 
especially desirable to call attention to the shortened life tables for 
England and Wales, the Healthy Districts, London, Liverpool, and 
the fifteen great towns. These tables, together with others (which 
. may be called Life Tables of Disease), showing of what diseases 
and at what ages a million live-born children may be expected to die in 
England and Wales, the Healthy Districts, Liverpool, &c., were published 
in that mine of statistical information and suggestion, the Supplement to 
the Registrar General’s 35th Annual Report, in the preliminary tables, 
pp. Ixxxili--clxxxv. 

(Eprror.) 


Death Registration, and Life and Annuity Tables.—in the Abstract 
of Deaths (the registration of which even for this first year has been 
effected with signal success) are shown the deaths of persons of each 
sex at every successive year of age. Such details are of acknowledged 
value as data for determining the laws of mortality—as bases for 
calculations materially affecting the interests of millions. Tables 
exhibiting the proportion of deaths at every successive year of age are 
among the most important materials from which are deduced the true 
principles on which should be founded the systems of life annuities 
and of life insurance, and the rules of Friendly Societies established 
for the use of the poorer classes. The materials hitherto accessible are 
admitted to have been too limited for framing, satisfactorily, tables to 
regulate the amount of contribution at various ages, by which members 
of such societies may become entitled to allowances in old age, or to 
sums payable at death. The insufficiency of the data hitherto collected, 
and the contradictory nature of the several tables founded on them are 
strongly set forth in the Report of the Select Committee of the Houso 
of Commons, in 1827, on the laws respecting Friendly Societies. It is 
there stated that, “ according to the Northampton Tables, out of 1,000 
« persons existing at the age of 25, there survive at the age of 65, 343 
“ persons. By the Carlisle Tables, no fewer than 513 persons will 
“ survive ;” whereby it appears “ that a society which should adopt the 
“ Northampton Tables would, if the mortality among its members should 
“ correspond with the Carlisle Tables, have ¢hree annuitants where it 
“ calculated upon two. Of those annuitants, moreover, a larger proportion 
« would live to enjoy the annuity for a considerable number of years ; 
« for instance, of the 343 persons, who would be annuitants according to 
« the Northampton Tables, 98 would live for 15 years; according to the 
“ Carlisle Tables, 162 persons would survive through that period, and 
“ attain the age of 80 years,” But still more clearly will it appear how 
great is the want of further facts for the elucidation of these important 
subjects, and the establishment of a safe standard, by viewing in tabular 
form a comparison of the various results of seven approved tables of 
mortality (see the following table), extracted from the above-mentioned 
report. ‘The recommendation of that report, thut measures be adopted for 
making “an accurate and extensive collection of facts,” whereby may be 
facilitated “the solution of all questions depending upon the duration 
“ of human life,” is at length carried into effect ; ample materials, thus 
conducing to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, are now 
afforded in the certified copies of registers deposited in the General 
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average of the national table; while the expectation’ of life for males 

is nenrly the same at 26 by the three tables—namely, 35°41, 35°88, 

and 35°65 years, 

Dirrerences from the English Table, by excess or defect, in the 
Expectations of Life deduced from Mr. Fiulaison’s and the 
Actuaries’ Tables. 


Prunes. 





Differences by Differences by 





- Li 
te sere" | Mr, Fintai-| Actuaries’ || Actuaries’ | Mr, Finlal- 


‘son‘s Table.| "Table, ‘Table. | son's Table. 





Years, a 
39°88 5 . ‘ +3718 
36°47 ‘ +3°29 
38718 5 : g +3°32 
29°83 é : +3°32 
26-56 E g +3°40 
23°30 
20-02 
16-68 
18°59 
10-86 

BSL 

6°53 

4°98 
































Thus, at the age of 40, the mean faturo duration of life is 26°56 
years for males, according to the English Table; or *46 of a year more 
by Mr. Finlaison’s Table ; and 0-50 years less by the Actuaries’ Table : 
at the same age for females, the Actuaries’ Table differs from the 
English Table 1-36 year by defect; Mr. Finlaison’s Table 3°40 years 
by excess. The sign +, plus, denotes excess over the expectation by 
the English Table. The sign —, minus, denotes the reverse. 

The expectation of life is less for males by Mr. Finlaison’s than by 
the Actuaries’ Table up to the age of 30: it is afterwards more; but in 
females the difference in the expectation is enormous. 




















Difference in the Expectation 

of Life by Mr. Finlaison’s and 
Age. the Actuaries’ Tables. 
Males. Females. 
Years. Years, 
20 = 745 +8°18 
25 — :78 +6740 
30 +00 +5°84 
35 + 165 45°24 
40 + *96 44°76 
45 +112 +4°60 
50 + 189 +4°30 
55 + 94 +401 
60 + 792 43-54 
65 + 76 +3°40 
70 + +88 +3-06 
15 +1:09 +3°09 
80 +719 41°75 











The sign + denoter excess of the expectation by Mr. Finlaison’s over that 
by the Actuarios’ Table. 
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other table which I have seen, derived directly from observation, is very 
satisfactory up to the age of 15; although the earlier ages must generally 
‘be known, they have not been so correctly stated at the censuses as 
could be desired. Whatever system of interpolation may be employed, 
however, the expectation of life will not be much affected by it from 
1 to 15; and the numbers after 15 are quite independent of those 
before 15. In framing the English Table (No. 1), the mortality at 
every age was interpolated by the logarithm which expressed the ratio 
of the increase in the mortality at every year of life; and the chance 
is 1- 
of living each year was deduced from 7 a 

I do not find that Dr. Price ever explained the method of interpo- 
lation which he employed in framing the Northampton or Swedish 
Tables of Mortality. It was probably empirical. Mr. Milne has 
adduced, in his excellent Treatise, » method by which he says, “when 
“ the number of the living and of the annual deaths are taken for 
“ intervals of several years each, the number of the living in each 
“ particular year of their age, included in any one of those intervals, 
“* may be interpolated with sufficient exactness.”* He has also given, 
in the eighteenth table of his work, “the logarithm of the fraction 
“which messures the probability that a life of an assigned age will 
“ survive one year, according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality.” 

(Sth Annual Rebort, pp. 349-50.) 


A Short Method of constructing Life Tables—The arithmetical 
labour involved in the construction of correct life tables, showing the 
living at every year of age, is very considerable. But for a great many 
purposes the number surviving every five years, after the five first, and 
the expectations of life at those intervals, furnish quite sufficient infor- 
mation. These results were obtained by employing the following 
method in calculating the life tables for the Mutropols, Surrey, and 
Liverpool :— 

Up to the of five years the method is the same as that already 
described,t and it was thus found that of 50,521 boys born in Surrey, 
48,637 live a year, 41,857 two years, 40,704 threo years, 40,031 four 
years, 39,550 five years, The next point was to determine how many 
of the 39,550 attain the age of 10 years. The living enumerated at 
the age 5-10 were 13,588, the deaths 145; and aher the proper 


correction the mortality m was ascertained to be -01050; oF = 
l—jm_ "99475 a Ke, 

1 $a = 1700525 = "98955 the probability of living 
one year at the middle of the period, or at seven and a half years of 
age. But it may be assumed that ( eye Pus = the probability 


of living the five years from the age of 5 to 10; and (-98955)*= 
+94885; which, multiplied by 39550, gives 37527 == the numbers 
surviving at the age of 10. 


+00525, and 





* Annuities and Assurances, p. 100. 
+ See previons extract, p. 464. 
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If the caleulation be continued down to 15, 20, 25. and every fifth 
year to the end, the following table will be obtained :-— 
Sceexr Lire Tastx—Males (1841). 





Quinquennial i ial 
Age. Living. Periods + Hm. i Age. Living. Periods + Um. 

o 50,521 476446 | 40 29,822 179,047 

Pt “ 28,069 149,225 

1 43,637 , 50 25,973 121,156 

2 41,857 35 23,892 95,183 
3 40,704 ' 60 21,459 
4 40,031 i 65 18935, 
' 70 13,976 
3 39,550 (425,923 : ry 9,836 
lo 37,527 386373 1 80 5,393, 
15 36,469 ‘348,84 ; 83 2,031 
20 35,338 312377 i 90 290 
2 34,061 277,039 95 38 
w 32,742 242,978 * 100 HW 
35 31,189 210,236 » 105 3 


Add up the column headed “living” to the number 39,550 (against 
the age 5 years), and the sum will be the number of five years—of 
lustres—which the 39,550 persons will live + 50 = 19,775. Sub- 
tract, therefore, 19,775 from the sum 425,923, and 406,148 will remain ; 
which, divided by 39,550, gives for quotient 10°269 /ustres as the 
expectation of life st that age. A lustre is five years; consequently 
the expectation of life in years is five times 10-269, or 51°3 years. 
If 425,923 be divided by 39,550, the quotient will be 10°769; and 
10-769 — -5 = 10-269, the same result as before. The expectation of 
life will be found to be 34°5 years at the age of 30. 

‘The number of living at every five years except the first, deduced 
by this method, may be considered nearly correct ; the expectation of 
life is slightly overstated by the assumption that the living at the ages 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10: and 10, 11, &c., are series in arithmetical progression. 
The error does not exceed one-tenth part of a year from 5 to 60 years 
of age. At birth, and after 70, it does not exceed half a year, which 
pe subtracted as a correction. But by calculating the number 
‘ing every year up to the age of five, a sufficiently close approxi- 
mation to the expectation of life at birth will be obtained, The years 








of life under five are ‘ x 256,300 = 213,583 ; and the years of life, 


after the age of five = 5 x (425,923 — 19,775) = 2,030,740, and 
2,030,740 + 213,583 
50,521 
Surrey. 
A life table still shorter may be constructed by taking intervals of 


. fl—4dm\" - . 
10 years, and using (48) . Theerrors in the calculation of the 


expectation of life from the living at every tenth year, can be corrected. 
They are always of the same nature. If we take the numbers “ living ” 
against every 10th year from the English Table, it will be found that 
the excess of the expectations of life, ranges at the ages 10 to 50, from 
‘1 to ‘2or ‘3 of a year. At birth the true expectation will be obtained 
very nearly by subtracting one year from the expectation, derived from 
the decennial table. 

By adding up the column headed “living,” in the subjoined table, 
dividing by the first number 100,000, multiplying by 10, and sub- 


= 44-4, a boy's expectation of life at birth in 
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tracting 5, we obtain 42°05 years as the expectation of life, which is 
too much by nine-tenths of a year. 


470,530 7% . aa 
Age 0 100,000 * 10 = 47°05; and 47-05 — 5 = 42-05 


True expectation of life 41°16 


Years. 





Error +89 
Age 10 70612 x 10 = 52°47; and 52°47 — 5 = 47°47 
True expectation of life 47°44 





Error = *03 
Decent Lrrz Tapie.—(From the English Table.) 

Years, Living. Expectation of Life. 
0 100,000 42°05 ~ *89 = 41°16 
10 70,612 47-47 — +03 = 47°44 
20 66,059 40°40 — +06 = 40°34 
30 60,332 83°76 — *08 = 33°68 
40 53,825 27°28 — +09 = 27°14 
50 46,621 20°67 — *13 = 20°55 
60 87,996 14°23 — +23 = 14-00 
70 24,531 9°29 — 51 — 8°78 
i] 4 4 

80 9,998 2 2 
3g 5 2 

a = 

; a 

90 1,40 q 3 
8 a 

3 a 

100 16 3 2 
a a 

(5th Annual Report, pp. 362-5.) 


Mean Duration of Life in Metropolitan Districts.—When sufficient 
data have been collected, it is proposed to calculate the mean duration of 
life, or the expectation of life, for different parts of the metropolis. 
Several corrections have to be made. The following is a specimen of a 
Decennial Life Table for two districts. It was computed and corrected 
(in the manner already described)* on the population and deaths of 1841, 


St. Gzoroz, Hanover-squars. 





Decennial Life Table. Expectation of Life. 





Age. | Persons. | Males. Males. | Females. 





37-4 39°7 
47-0 50° 
39-5 42°5 
B21 34-0 
25-2 26°2 
18°7 19-0 
12°2 13-1 








* See previous extract, p. 465-7. 
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Writrcaarst. 





Deeennia! Life Table. 











when the mortality was low in both districts. ‘The deaths in St. George’s 
Hospital and the London Hospital were all excluded, except the propor- 
tion at the several ages due to these districts, in common with others in 
which there were no hospitals. (5th Annual Report, p. 443.) 


Properties and Applications of Life Tables ; Dr. Price’s Fallacies.— 
The applications and uses of national life tables are almost innumer- 
able; without an intimate knowledge of their properties it is impossible 
to determine the laws of population, which are the bases of statistics, or 
to reason upon such matters without falling into great errors, of which, 
if it were not invidious, too many instances might be cited from current 
works on population and public health. I therefore strongly recom- 
mend the student to make himself master of this subject, by a careful 
perusal of the writings of Halley, Deparcieux, Demoivre, Simpson, 
Price, Duvillard, Baily, Milne, Gompertz, Davies, Edmonds, De Morgan, 
Babbage, and others. 

‘A great improvement in the life table, suggested by Graunt and 
invented by Halley, was made in 1806 by Duvillard. Barrett dis- 
covered the advantages of an analogous construction in calculating life 
annuities; Mr. Baily explained some of the uses of the new column, 
and showed its applicability to joint life tables in the description 
of Barrett’s method, appended to his “ Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
“ Assurances” (1813). Mathieu has given for some years, in the 
“* Annuaire de France,” a table deduced directly from Duvillard’s new 
column (S.y) ; it is the development, as Mathieu remarks, of a shorter 
table in Duvillard’s work.* Mr. Griffith Davies, adopting Barrett's 
method, extended it, und facilitated its application to the calculation 
of life annuities and assurances, in a small and very useful volume 
—Tahles of Life Contingencies ” (1825); which was to have been 
followed by “a more extensive work,” containing “a New Theory 
“ of the Doctrine of Annuities and Assurances,”—unfortunately never 
completed. Mr. Davies's views have becn, however, developed’ in the 
work of Mr. David Jones on Annuities; and De Morgan has described 
the construction, arrangement, and use of the new tabular form in two 











* Analyse et Tableaux de Influence de Ia Petite Vérole, p. 128 ; 1806. Davillard 
states that his table, which ix evidently constructed on imperfect data, was presented 
to the Iustitute, An. V of the Republic. 
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elegant papers inserted in the Companions to the British Almanac for 
1840 and 1842. 

The English Life Table shows, out of 100,000 children born alive, 
the respective numbers of males and females born, and the numbers 
attaining each age, or birth-day, from the first to the 11Uth, according 
to the rates and laws of mortality, deduced from the Returns of the 
Population, Births and Deaths in England (1841). Thus, in 100,000 
children born alive, 51,274 are boys, and 48,726 girls ; 33,060 males, 
and 32,464 females attain the age of 21; and 11,824 males, 12,708 
females, live to 70. The males and females are not distinguished in 
Halley’s Tables, in the Northampton Table, or in Mr. Milne’s Carlisle 
Table. Dr. Price constructed three life tables from the Swedish 
observations ; one for males, another for females, and a third for “ males 
“and females collectively.” * He made 10,000 males and 10,000 
females the bases of his male and female tables; to which there can be 
no objection, except that the construction does not show the relative 
numbers of the two sexes born, and living together at each age. The 
table of ‘ males and females collectively,” is constructed from the other 
two tables, upon an erroneous principle, which Dr. Price lays down, 
and thus illustrates :—* ‘able 44 shows, that of 2,701 males living at 
“ 60 years of age, 560 will die in five years ; and that of 3,167 females 
“ living at the same age, 588 will die in the same time. From hence 
“ it may be easily deduced, that of 2,930 persons living at 60, consisting 
« one half of males and one half of females, 576 will die in the same 
“« time. The number, therefore, living at 60 will at 65 be reduced 
“ to 2,354; which number must again be supposed to consist one half 
* of males and the other half of females, and the proper decrement 
“ for the next five years deduced in the same manner from Table 44. 
“ And it ie in this method that the whole of this Table (45) has been 
“ constructed, which, therefore, must exhibit more accurately than any 
“ other the probabilities of living among the general mass of mankind, 
“ consisting of males and females taken collectively.” Granting that 
the 2,980 persons at the age of 60 consist of an equal number of 
males and females, we shall have the following results, according to 
Dr. Price’s data :-— 


Persons. Males. Females. 


Living at the age of 60 -  - 2,980 1,465 1,465 
Die in the next five years - 576 304 272 
Actually living at the age of 65, 
according to Dr. Price’s facts 2,354 1,161 1,193 
Living at the age of 65, according 
to Dr. Price’s new supposition 2,354 1,177 1,177 
Errors in the supposition - +16 —16 
Dr. Price arbitrarily substituted 16 males for 16 females at the end 
of five years, and proceeded to calculate the reduction in the next 
quinquennial period on 1,177 instead of 1,161 males, and 1,177 instead 
of 1,193 females, As the mortality of males in the five years is greater 
than that of females (at the age 60-65, the ratio is «207 to *186), the 
mortality is exaggerated, and the same error pervades the whole table, 
and the subsequent tables of the value of annuities on single and joint 
lives in general; for it is evident that if annuities wero granted to 








* Price’s Works, by Morgan, 7th edition ; vol. ii., pp. 406-414. 
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equal numbers of males and females, at 60 or any other age, the 
excess of surviving female annuitants could not at the end of every five 
years be arbitrarily set aside and replaced by males.* 

The Swedish Table of Mr. Milne is free from the errorst of the dis- 
tinguished writer who had the merit of first constructing s national 
life table, aud shows the numbers of males and females who complete 
every year of age out of 10,210 males, and 9,790 females born in that 
kingdom. It is, therefore. to this eminent man that we are indebted for 
the first correct national life table. The numbers i Mr. Milne’s Table 5 


multiplied by 10, and those of Table + multiplied by 5, (oF *) may be 


compared with the English Life Table; the basis of which is 100,000 
children born alive = 51,274 boys + 48,726 girls, The numbers in the 
English Table are connected by simple laws, derived directly from and 
representing the mean results of the observed facts; it terminates, if we 
descend no lower than unity, naturally at 103; but, according to the 
same law, more than two in 10 millions born see their 108th birthday. 
The registers give a proportionally greater number of centenarians ; but 
the evidence of these advanced ages is almost always unsatisfactory, and 
it was thought right in this instance to deviate from the observations, 
and to carry out the table according to the law deduced from the more 
numerous and more accurate statements of the earlier part of old age; 
the result of which is a middle course between the tables of old writers, 
that terminated at 84, 90, or 96 years, and the recorded instances of 
very advanced age. (6th Annual Report, pp. 524-6.) 








Mortality in Increasing Populations.—It is frequently stated that 
the proportion of deaths to the population is raised in an increasing 
population by the excess of young children, among whom the mortality 
is greater than it is among adults ; but this is not borne out either by 
experience or by theory. The mortality among males in England is 

9 per cent.: three births are registered to two deaths, and the 
mortality would be 2°49 per cent. if the births and deaths were equal. 
The solution of the following question may throw some light upon this 
subject. 

A population has been stationary and the mortality the same for a 
century. ‘The births, which had been equal to the deaths, are suddenly 
increased in the proportion of 8 to 2, and remain the same, or one-haif 
more than they had been. How many annual deaths will occur to 
100 living of ‘all ages, assuming that the law of mortality remains 
invariable ? 

Taking the English Table for males, the radix of 51,274 births will 
become 76,911, which will in 10 years add 192,593 (4Q,)19) to the 
population, original) 501 ; but the deaths to the 192,593 at 
that age will be ,855; and the ratio of the deaths to 
the population will 2 2,252,094. The formula will be in all 


Ds + 4Doiy ; and by making y successively 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 


















\ 
50, 60, 80, and 105, and taking the numbers out from the table, the 
following results are obtained :— 





* Dr. Price’s Swedish table of mortality is printed without comment by Baily 
and Mr. David Jones. Baily has since adverted to the error. 


t+ Milue on Annuities, &c., Tables 4, 5, pp. 566, 569. 
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Population 
‘maintained 


‘Total 
Population. 
ual 


(= 51,274). 


® +i Qoiy 





2,059,501 2,059,501 | 51,274 
2,059,501 | 192,593 | 2,252,094 | 51,274 
2,059,501 | 365,238 | 2,424,739 | 51,274 
2,059,501 | 524,995 | 2,584,426 | 51,274 
2,059,501 | 669,163 | 2,728,664 | 51,274 
2,059,501 | 795,633 | 2,855,134 | 51,274 

2,059,501 | 901,922 | 2,961,423 | 51,274 
2,059,501 | 1,019,083 | 3,078,584 | 51,274 [23,479 


2,059,501 | 1,029,751 | 3,089,252 | 51,274 | 25,637 





























The mortality of the new population in the first 10 years is much 
greater than °02490; after 20 it becomes less, and the aggregate mor- 
tality remains less than ‘02490 until the constitution of the population, 
in respect to age, is restored to its original state. 

If the births, from any cause, increased in a geometrical progression, 
and the rate of increase were 7 annually, the column D would become 
(Ltr). Dis + adn. Do + (L+7)*. Dig +... (+r). Dy; 
and all the other columns of the table being derivable from D, it is 
evident that, the law of mortality remaining the same, the numbers dying 
(C,) and living (P,) would, relatively to the total numbers, be increased 
at the earlier ages, while the proportion of deaths to the population 
would be diminished. If the increase were temporary, the contrary 
result might be produced. 

The annual mortality of persons of all ages, and of persons of the ago 


of 20 and upwards is nearly the same, for a is nearly equal ron If 
yy 


the population of a city were for a century recruited partly by emigrants 
from the country at the age of 20, the proportion of deaths to the 
population would not be much disturbed by that circumstance ; but, if 
the immigrants entered at 25, the apparent mortality would be increased, 


Dy Ds Dy _ 
for Got -Q2> g— (6th Annual Report, pp. 534-5.) 





Statistical Methods for determining the relative Health and Mor- 
tality of different Classes of the Population.—It is universally admitted 
by persons acquainted with the subject, that the relative mortality of a 
mixed population, consisting of persons of all ages in different propor- 
tions, can only be accurately determined by ascertaining the proportion 
of the deaths, in a given time, to the living at the several quinquennial, 
or decennial periods of age; and that the mean duration of life attained 
by such a population can only be positively and conveniently ascertained 
by a conetruction which is called a “Tuble of Mortality,” or a “Life 
“ Table.” The two series of facts—(1) the living at different ages, and 
(2) the dying at the same ages, aro not always known ; and two methods 
of approximation have been proposed and employed in such cases with 
various success. 
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If there is no emigration or immigration, and the births and deaths 
‘are nearly equal for 100 years, the “ mean age at death” will coincide 
‘with the “mean future lifetime” or the expectation of life. Thus, if 
‘the births and deaths had for a long time been equal in England, all 
persons born had died in it, and no strangers had entered, or if those 
-who entered were of the same age as those who emigrated, “the mean 
“* age at death” would be 41 years; but the births exceed the deaths 
more than 50 per cent., and the “mean age at death” in England, 
instead of 41 years, is 29 years, while it was 33 years in Mr. Rickman’s 

time! 

When tested, the error in the result by this method is 12 years in 41 

years | 

m But it may be asked, Will not this method serve as a meaus of com- 
parison, where there are not the data, nor skill, nor time requisite for 
calculating the true duration of life? Does not this method give 
results more accurate than those deducible from a comparison of .the 
“proportion of the deaths to the population?” To this the answer 
must be in the negative. Neither method gives the true mean duration 
of life. Nobody pretends that the latter does; but it gives the nearest 
approximation, for, as a general rule, wherever the mortality is high the 
duration of life is low, and the reverse. I know no exceptiou to this 
rule. In the last Report instances were given in which the indications 
of “the mean age at death” are altogether erroneous; thus, the “ mean 
“ age at death” is higher in France, where the true duration of life is 
lower and the mortality higher than in England. 


Mean Life- 
Mortality: or | “Mean Age at | timo; or the 
one Death Death.” “ Expectation 


England (1841) In 46 living 
France 42 








Surrey (extra-Metropolitan) 





* One in 89 was the average of five years, 1638-42. 

The last column gives the true mean duration of life; where this has 
not been determined, the method, of which the first column contains the 
results, gives an approximation, sufficiently near for many purposes, to 
the relative mortality. Thus, according to that column, we should 
arrange the six classes of people in the following order of healthiness :— 

(1) Surrey, 52; England, 46; France, +2; Sweden, 41; Metropolis, 
39 (average of five years) ; Liverpool, 30. 

And this is the order in which they are placed according to the 
expectations of life, which are as follows :— 

(2) Surrey, 45; England, 41; France, 40; Sweden, 39; Metropolis, 
37; Liverpool, 26. 

Let us test the method of the “mean age at death” in the same way, 
by substituting the numbers in the second column for the others :— 

(3) Surrey, 34; France, 34; Sweden, 31; England, 29; Metropolis, 
29; Liverpool, 21. 
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Mr. Milne’s Carlisle Table of mortslity,* as he explains, represents a 

opulation in which the births are equal to the deaths, and in which 
there is neither immigration nor emigration, such as everybody knows 
does not exist in nature. All correct life tables are constructed upon 
the same hypothesis, and therefore admit of comparison. Tables might 
be constructed representing populations in which the births exceeded 
the deaths, or the contrary; but they would not admit of comparison 
unless the births bore the same proportion to the deaths in the two 
cases, Such tables would not show the survivors at each year of ago 
out of a given number born, or a given number attaining any age; the 
probable duration of life could not be calculated from them, nor the mean 
duration of life. 

The “adjustment,” which makes a life table represent as nearly as 
ible the progress of a human generation year by year through life, 
been employed upon the same principle that sstronomers “ reduce 

“ as it is termed, all their observations, both of right ascension and 
“ declination, to some common and convenient epoch.” * * “ By the 
“ term correcting or equating the observation for nutation,” says 
Herschell,t “is always understood, in astronomy, the getting rid of a 
“ periodical cause of fluctuation, and presenting a result, not as it was 
“ observed, but as it would have been observed, had that cause of 
“ fluctuation had no existence.” 

The method of the “ mean age at death,” taking the crude results of 
observation on 8 population subject to fluctuations in births and deaths, 
immigration and emigration, only furnishes true results in a perfectly 
stationary population; while with the tables deduced from the propor- 
tion of deaths at cach age to the living at each ago—the method employed 
in the construction of the Swedish, Carlisle, and English Tables— 
‘* Whether the population be stationary, or increasing, or decreasing, 
“ and whether such changes be produced by procreation, mortality, or 
“ migration, or by the joint operation of any two or more of those 
“ causes, provided that the mode of their operation be uniform, or 
“ nearly so, and not by sudden starts, the law of mortality may be 
“ approached near enough for any useful purpose by actual enumeration 
“ and the Bills of Mortality.” 

Several illustrations were given in the last Report of the errors pro- 
duced by applying the “ mean-age-at-death” method to fluctuating 
populations. In many cases, the mortality and unhealthiness of two 
classes of persons are inversely as the mean age of death. Without 
entering into any mathematical details, I will now show that the “ mean 
“ age of death,” considered as a measure of health, must give erroneous 
contradictory, exaggerated results. 

The mean age of death is determined by adding up the ages of all the 
persons whose deaths are registered in a parish or other register—say, 
during a year—and dividing the sum of the ages thus obtained by the 
number of persons who lived those ages. The error consists in the 
assumption that this average age represents the average age which 
the inhabitants (the same rate of mortality prevailing) will live, or the 
average age which would be obtained by following 1,000 children, born 
in the perish, through life, adding up the ages which the 1,000 attained, 
and dividing the sum by 1,000. The results of these two methods are 
the same in a stationary population, and totally different in an increasing, 
decreasing, or migratory population. The population is increasing in 





* Ast, “ Mortality,” Eney. Britannica, 
+ Herschell, Astronomy, p. 174. 
Milne: 
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the last 10 or 15 years; there isa demand for the labour of children; 
marriages take place ; nearly all the young couples have children, two, 
three, or four in a family. Take another street (D) inhabited by 
artizans, whose business and numbers have remained nearly stationary, 
and tradespeople who have succeeded to old shops established by their 
fathers ;—Suppose the salubrity of the two streets, and the rate of 
mortality at the corresponding ages, the same,—it is evident that as the 
street C contains no old people, and the mortality in the first two or three 
years is always relatively high, the deaths registered will be at early ages 
—the mean age of death low; while in the street D, the deaths will 
many of them be at old ages, and the mean age at death relatively high. 
Tf all the inhabitants of the two streets died in one year, the mortality 
would be the same. Yet the mean age at death would differ in the same 
ratio as the mean age of the living. The same results would be pro- 
duced by the death of one thirtieth of the inhabitants in each street. 
The cases which have been put will enable us to understand such a case 
as is said to have occurred in Leicester, where the mean age at death 
was 13} years in the undrained streets, and 23} in the drained streets. 
That the real mortality was higher in the one class of streets than in the 
other is probable; but this is not proved by the method, for the 
undrained streets may be new streets, inhabited by young people—a 
part of the 8,600 in 46,000 not born in Leicestershire; while the 
drained streets may be old streets inhabited by the old inhabitants of 
the town.* Qn account of the system of compensation which it involves, 
the method of comparing the total deaths to the population of the streets 
gives results nearer the truth; but no one acquainted with inquiries of 
the kind would place much confidence in any other method, as applied 
to particular streets or small districts, than that upon which the Life 
Table is founded—the comparison of the numbers living with the 
numbers born and dying at the several periods of life. In the Registrar- 
General’s Report, the mortality is only given for statistical districts of 
an average population of 50,000. 

The correct method, to which I have so often adverted, yields uniform 
consistent results; and next to this in accuracy is that obtained by 
the proportion of the deaths to the living among numbers, or over a 
time, sufficient to obviate errors liable to be introduced by accidental 
fluctuations. 

‘The papers of Mr. Edmonds in The Lancet} may be referred to as 
carly models of the methods of determining the relative mortality of 
particular localities, and at particular ages, both with complete and 
imperfect data. See also Mr. Chadwick’s Paper “ On the best mode of 
“ representing accurately, by statistical returns, the duration of life,” in 
the Statistical Journal, vol. vii., p. 1; and the following Paper in the 
same Journal, p. 40, “On a method recently proposed for conducting 
“inquiries into the sanitary condition of various districts,” by 
Mr. Neison, who has given several striking illustrations of the results 
of the new method.—(6th Annual Report, pp. 570-6.) 


Relative Duration of Life among Males in Manchester and in 
England.—The mortality of Manchester and Liverpool is nearly the 
same, or only differs nt scme ages; it is rather the highest at certain 
ages in the former town. ‘The enormous extent of the mortality in 
both these large places is appalling. The excess over the mortality 
of Surrey shows to what an extent it is unnatural and susceptible of 
remedy. 





* I find, upon turning to the Census Returns, that the populations of some of the 
new and old streets in Leicester differ in the manner described. 
ft See The Lancet volumes for the years 1833-39. 
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* So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That afterhours with sorrow chide us not.”—Shakespeare. 
“ You promised once # progeny divine 
Of Romans, rising from the Trojan line, 
In aftertimes should hold the world in awe, 
And to the land and ocean give the law.”—. = 
Todd adds “afterlife” from Dryden, Heywood, and Butler. “ Afterlife: 
the remainder of life.” 
All of a tenor was their afterlife, 
No day discolored with domestic strife."—Dryden. 
The afterlifetime of men at the age of 30 is 33 years by the English 
Life Table : 33 years is not the precise time probably that any one of 
that age will live, but the average time that a number of men of that 
age will live, taken one with another. Age + afleritfesimne = life- 
time. At 30 this is 30 + 33 = 63, the average age which men now 
30 will attain, At birth this is 0 + 40 = 40; when lifetime and 
rlifetime are the same thing. ‘The lifetime simply, without the 
addition a¢ a given age, will serve to express in one word what is often 
improperly called the expectation of life at birth: thus the lifetime of 
tales in England is 40 years, the lifetime of males in Manchester is 
24 years. Those who from habit prefer “expectation of life,” can 
always substitute it for afterlifetime; from the use of which in this 
paper no ambiguity can arise.——{8th Annual Report, pp. 279-80.) 


English Life Tables, Nos. 1 and 2.—The Ninth Report contained an 
elaborate series of tables, showing from the returns of deaths in the 
seven years 1838-44, and from the Census returns of 1841, the mortality 
of males and females at different ages in England and Wales, as well 
as severally in the 11 divisions, 44 counties, &c., and 324 groups of 
districts. The population was 15,914,148; the deaths in the seven 
years 2,436,648. A second English Life Table for males during this 
period has been constructed, as well as several new series of tables of use 
in all the ordinary operations of life insurance. The Life Tables (1 and 2), 
it will be seen, agree very closely, although the one is constructed on 
the deaths in 1841, the other on the deaths in the seven years 1838-44 ; 
the population of 1841 serving as the basis of both. 


Resutts deduced from the Two Encrisu Lire Tastes (Males). 








ong = Baste 
(1841) English Table, No.1 08 | 80°88 
(1898-44) No.8] 40° 30°99 





Annus! Premium to in- 
sure 1002,:— £5. dl 


English Table, No, 1- inn 
” No. 2- fe ns 





Poel (peynblo at tho 
lea 
end of every Year) :— 
English Table, No.1 - 28°0889, £1°1766] 19°1847) 


* No. 2+ 23°2048) 21°2894) 19°1949 
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The effect of selection is now well known, and the facts have been 
Hnvestigated by Mr. E. Farren, who has separately deduced the 
‘mortality among insured lives during the first year, and the mortality 
samong the same lives in the first as well as subsequent years ; he has 
also compared the results with those derived from the first English 
Life Table. 

The mortality per 3,000 at 5 ages is thus given.* 


Among insured Lives. 


Among the 
general Male 
First and Population of 


First Year. | supgequent Years, England. 





8-732 10-220 
10-796 13-195. 
16+398 16°994 
31082 81441 
62°676 67-001 


Cc 





After eliminating the influence of selection over the first year 
Mr. Farren concludes that the rates of mortality of persons insured 
“ would not particularly differ from those prevailing among the male 
“ population at large, taken indiscrimately without regard to health.” 

The observations of the most distinguished writers, these recent 
investigations, and the nature of the case, clearly show that in the 
present state of our knowledge the National Life Table—or a table 
derived from the same facts—is the soundest and justest basis of the 
life insurance business of the country; for if there is a disposition to 
pass an undue proportion of «had lives ” into an insurance society, 
such arrangements can be made as, when skilfully conducted, reduce 
the mortality below the average of mankind in general, Any favourable 
result of this application of technical skill may be set down as legitimate 
profit, for if such skill is not applied the mortality will be above the 
average of the nation, and the result “loss.” 

The selection of lives is not yet fully understood, but it may be 
broadly stated that 27 in 1,000 men of the population, of the age of 20 
and under 60, are suffering from some kind of disease or other ; that 
several of the diseases are of long duration, that others are recurrent, 
and that some are hereditary ; that consumption, the most common fatal 
disease, lasts on an average two years, although it varies considerably in 
duration; and that cancer, another form of chronic fatal disease, is 
much more common in women than it is in men.f On all theee grounds 
it is evident that selection will diminish the mortality in the first year, 
or two or three or four years subsequent to its exercise. As age 
advances the influence of selection increases; and in this way it is 
stated that a former Government incurred heavy losses by the sale of 
life annuities on old lives to unscrupulous speculators. 

Investigations seem to indicate that selection under the existing tests 
is more effective in the case of females thar in the case of males; and 
that it is not safe at present to insure females at lower premiums than 
males, (12th Annual Report, pp. vi-xi 


* The Chances of Premmture Death, and the Value of Selection among assured 
Lives. By E. J. Farren, 1850, Part I., p. x. and p. xiii. 
t Walshe on Cancer. 








aHa2 
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the ratio (r) recedes to unity. Either divisor may be employed where 
great precision is unattainable, or is not required. 

The mean population existing at the two points equidistant from the 
two extremes—in 1841 and in 1851—is near the true mean population 
living through the 17 years 1838-54. By taking these years the 
error in the years of life is reduced to a minimum. 

Thus the mean population of the age 15-25 was by the different 
methods :— 


Mates :— 


#2 = 1,591,550 = true mean population, on the hypothesis 
Ww that the population increased in geo- 
P, +P, metrical progression at a uniform rate. 
Pa + Pu — 1,591,618 = arithmetical mean of the population living 
a 2 s in 1841 and 1851. 
-o + Tv — 1,595,424 = arithmetical mean of the population living 
2 at the beginning and end of the 17 
years. 
4 P, = 1,589,606 = population living in the middle of the 
period. 

The annual rate of mortality is determined for the several periods of 
life by dividing the deaths at ench age by the contemporancous ycars 
of life out of which they occur. If P represents the years of life enjoyed 
by men of the age of 20 and under 30, and d the corresponding deaths, 


then f= m = the annual rate of mortality among the men of that age. 
100 m = the annual rate per cent. 


Average AnnvaL Rate of Mortatity in Encuanp and WALES 
in the 17 years 1838-54. 


Persons. Femaes. 








02245 +02165 





06738 +06228 
00916 00911 
00527 : 700538 
00838 *00853 
+01028 +01055 
101277 01270 
*01715 *01587 
+02993 4 02816 
+06319 +05999 
*14027 + 13437 
728820 *27915 
43501 43223 














The rate of mortality at each age is thus deduced from the deaths 
registered at that age, and from the population of the corresponding age 
enumerated at the Censuses. Now it is generally admitted that the 
ages of a ceriain number of women are understated ; and I had to 
consider what correction was necessary upon this ground. 

The probable extent of the error in the statements of women’s ages, 
it was shown in the Census Report for 1851, is not considerable; but 
as the effect of the error is not always understood, some explanation is 
necessary. 
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PART VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


IntRopUCTION. 


Tur selections embraced by the Parts devoted to Population, 
Marriages, Births, Deaths, and Life Tables have occupied so large a 
portion of the available space in this volume that the selection from 
Dr. Farr’s writings in other branches of statistics has necessarily been 
very restricted. 

The first section of this Miscellaneous Part deals with sickness and 
health insurance. The social and public-health aspects of sickness 
invest with unquestionable interest and importance ‘all trustworthy 
statistics bearing upon this subject. ‘The scarcity of such statistics, and 
the difficulties of even defining practically and satisfactorily the term 
sickness, are discussed in the extracts given in this section. As there 
is no national system of registration of sickness, Dr. Farr had to content 
himself with the best available information from independent sources for 
that portion of his article on Vital Statistics in McCulloch’s British 
Empire dealing with this subject, from which several extracts aro 
printed in the following pages. ‘These independent sources included 
friendly society returns, and returns of sickness among dockyard 
labourers, labourers in ihe East India Company’s service, and in the 
metropolitan police force. Sickness returns, apart from their value as 
a complement to returns of mortality, supply the only trustworthy basis 
for the calculation of tables for health insurance, or rather for sick-pay 
allowances. The national importance of health insurance, both from a 
social und political standpoint, was: fully appreciated by Dr. Farr, who 
strongly advocated the advisability of establishing a government system 
of health insurance; partly on the ground that the financial condition 
of so many friendly societies was far from satisfactory, thus tending to 
check this form of thrift in the working classes, which, if fully 
developed, would materially reduce the expenso of poor-law relief. 
Recent legislation has given a more healthy financial tone to friendly 
societies, but the condition of many of them is still far from satisfactory, 
and the position of not a few borders on bankruptcy, threatening disastrous 
loss to members whose contributions have been paid out of hardly-earned 
wages. 

‘The Registrar General’s educational statistics, based upon the steadily 
declining proportions of signatures by mark in the marriage Register, 
afford trustworthy and thoroughly impartial evidence of the improve- 
ment of elementary education during the past half century. Dr. Farr 
initiated this branch of statistics in the early days of civil registration, 
and there are few of the first 40 Annual Reports of the Registrar General 
that do not contain pertinent comments on this subject. A selection 
from these comments appears in the following pages ; and for the benefit 
of those whose interest in the subject may lead them to wish for further 
acquaintance with these statistics, it may be worth noting that in tho 
3lst Annual Report, on pp. xxxvi-xliv, will be found a reprint of 
a larger selection of these comments than could be provided for in thia 
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through Mr. Tidd Pratt; and consists of the quinquennial returns for 
1836-40, made under the Friendly Societies Act, 10 Geo. IV., c. 56. 
#, 34, as amended by 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 40, 8.6. The other portion 
was procured by Mr. Neison himself from the friendly societies of 
Scotland. The abstracts, made under his supervision, and at his own- 
expense, have been liberally communicated to the public. They are the 
most extensive returns of the kind extant; and the results are of 
the greatest practical importance. 

The returns of sickness and mortality are saparstaly given for the 
rural, town, and city districts of England and Scotland. They will be 
found in a condensed form in the annexed tables. 

The sickness returned in these tables is much higher than that given 
in the previous returns of the Highland Society, and of Mr. Ansell. 
Thus the amount of sickness experienced in the 30 years of age, from 
20 to 50, is by the Highland Society's returns 22 weeks, Ansell’s 
31 weeks, Neison’s 33 weeks; from the age of 30 to 60 it is 24 weeks, 
45 weeks, and 52 weeks in the respective returns. From 20 to 60 the 
sickness does not differ materially from that experienced by the East 
India Company’s labourers.* 


Sickness in Frienpty Socrertes according to various Returns. 


Average Number constantly Sick to 100 living at each Age. 





Friendly Societies. 





Scotland. England. Scotland, 
(Highiend (Ansell.) (Neison) 








The Society of Odd Fellows had, in the year 1844, nearly a quarter 
of a million of members. The Board of Directors, at Manchester, pro- 
cured a return in 1845, of which Mr. Neison gives the following 
analysis :— 


Anatysts of Returns made to the Mancuestzr Unity or Opp 
Fetiows for the Year 1844. 


Ave 
istrict, {avOiers| Deaths 
ct. | Memiers : 
. during. | Members “GFves™ |S! x 
7 
Wite died. 





66,208 188° 55 
‘T1070 7 189°01 
99818 x 150°88. 





‘Whole Unity- | 243,128 ; rss 











should also be ascertained. 
the mortality and sickness rates in trienu., 
duration of attacks of sickness. 


showing 
average 


age 
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Averace Duration or Arracks or SICKNEss. 
Scotch Friendly Societies, framed by G. P. Neison, Esq.) 


Total Number of 
Attacks, including 
those ending in 
Recovery and 
those ending in 
Death, 


Total Amount of 
Sickness, including 
that ending in 
Recovery and 
that ending in 
Death. 


(From Returns of 


Average Duration of 
each Attack of 
Total Sickness, 

including that ending 
in Reeovery and 
that ending in 

Death. 








72925" 281 





Weeks. 
39-428 
749-571 
2830-285 
5483 +000 
5014-143 
4524-714 
4158-714 
3445-714 
6634-285 
7171-571 
9102-286 
5934°714 
8867°999 
4588-857 
4027-000 


353-000 








Weeks. 
3°286 
6-407 
47443, 
5566 
4668 
5: 188 
5486 
6-639 

12-354 
14606 
26-004 
43-960 
76°448 
158286 
211947 


(McCulloch’s Account of the British Empire, Article “Vital 


Statistics,” Vol. II, pp. 581-6.) 


Sickness among Dockyard Labourers—The following tables are 
based upon returns relating to the labourers employed in Portsmouth 
Dockyard during the three ‘years 1830-1-2, showing the numbers 
employed, and the cases and causes of absence from work. 


Av | ™ 
Number 
of Men. 


Years. 


‘umber of Cases. 


Diseases, | Tnjoren 


Days of 
Sicknens 
from 
Disease. 


9,188 


9,605 


8,617 


Days of 
Sickness 
from 
Injuries. 


1,011 


27,410 | 15,590 


This table furnishes, as the mean of the three years, the following 
interesting results. In the year, 1 man in 6 is seriously hurt; 2 in 
5 fall ill. Each man, on an average, has an attack of illness, cither 
spontaneous or caused by external injury, every 2 years; and, at an 
average, each disease lasts 14 days. 


43,000 
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a table of the duration of sickness per annum for every age, from 16 to 
81, which we subjoin: 


Average Duration Average Duration |, , 
of Sickness for || Age. | 0 Sickness per 


|Average Duration!| 
of Sickness per 
Annum for every 


Annum for every 


Man employed. | °Ve"Y Man sick. /; ‘Man employed. 








Dr. Mitchell has unfortunately withheld the data from which these 
results were derived. He has not stated the total days’ sickness, and 
attacks at each age, nor arranged the observations so as to exhibit 
the complete years of life. But the report contains tables showing the 
number of the men at every year of age, from 16 to 78, in the beginning 
of April 1823; the ages at which the 248 pensioners were put upon 
the list; and the ages at which the 496 men died whilst classed as 
workmen, as well as the ages at which 161 of the pensioners died. It 
appears that the deaths of the pensioners were obtained in a separate 
return, extending from April 1823 to January 1834, nine months 
over the ten years in which the other deaths happened. From these 
facts we first deduced the number living at each decennial period of 
life, on the supposition that the 2,461 individuals alive in 1823 remained 
in the service ten years; and thence subtracted the years of life lost 
by deaths and dismissals. Dr. Mitchell having omitted to state when 
or at what age the 208 men left the service, it has been assumed that 
the younger men left in rather greater proportion than the aged, but 
that all remained in the service five full years; which is the same 
as supposing the dismissals were equally distributed over the ten years, 
A similar correction was made for the deaths : 1—-14th part was deducted 
from the deaths of pensioners for the nine additional months in which 
they were observed. 


Number of Lasourers in the East India Company’s Service, April 
1823 ; from Ten Years’ Observations, the Numsxr living complete 
Years between 16 and 90 years of age; the Dxatis among the 
Worxmen and Pensioners; the Mortality compared with the 
Mortality among Mazes in London. 




















Deathu. i Annual Deaths per Cent. among. 

| Workmen, ] 5s 
or | of ;_———— All the bed 
Work-| Pen- | patino pet, |Labour.|| 1on- 
mon, |sioners) Ninn | Ata. era. | Ao, 

i bor. 

16—20 oe 
20-30 #9 |p e 83 |] 1°32 

3-40 6: 16 
4080 e+ |} 256 
50-60 4 408 
60-70 812 
70-90 18°07 
80-90 30-91 
338+ 





These observations are equivalent to observations on 20,343 men 
during one complete year, and between the ages of 30 and 70 are 
sufficiently extensive to furnish a near approximation to the mortality 
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premiums, it will form a guarantee fund, and there will in all healthy 
trades and places be a surplus which may be distributed among the 
members, either as a deposit available like money in a savings bank,— 
or s sum insured and payable at the death of the member to his widow, 
children, relatives, or friends. 


Weex ty Premium to insure Pay in Sickness at the rate of £1 
a week, 


Weekly Premium Weekly Premium 
from this Age to the Age. from this Age to the 
‘Age following. ‘Age following. 





i 


SSeasanee 
Speer rere eran 
wIrgaMAwwuo > 





The table may be read thus :—A person of the age of 17, or of any 
age under that following (22), insures, for a premium of 4d. a week, 
sick pay at the rate of 1/. for every week of sickness, or of 3s. 4d. for 
every day of sickness, except Sunday. 


Weexty Prewrom to insure Pay in Sickness at the rate of 7s. 6d. 
a week, 


Weekly Premium Weekly Premium 
from this Age to the - from this Age to the 
‘Age following. ‘Age following. 








The table may be read thus:—A person of the age of 22, 23, or of 
any age under 36, insures, for a premium of 2d. a week, sick pay at the 
rate of 7s. 6d. for every week of sickness, or of 1s. 3d. for every day of 
sickness, except Sunday. 

The table is graduated on this principle: 2d. a week insures 7s. 7d. 
a week at the age 36-36, and at the age 22-23 it insures a larger sum, 
as the sickness is then less; these larger variable sums, which the 
premiums cover may be paid if the contribution of the employer is 
liberal, and the persons who keep and audit the accounts are ready 
calculators who have time to spare. The annexed table will enable 
such persons to determine the sick pay that every penny a week of 
premium will provide, at every age from 20 to 64, among workmen of 
average health, 

axn2 
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The Number of Pence which for every Week of Sickness a Premium 
of a Pexsy a Week ‘will provide. 





Weekly Premium, a Penny. 








| Weekly Sick | Weekly Sick | Weekly Sick 
Age. payin Pence. AB® ‘payin Pence.| 8* ' Pay in Pence. 
1 ‘ t 1 
4 | d. 3 d. 
20 61 y . 35 45 50 27 























Resutrs in reference to HeatrH Insurance, deduced from Returns 
procured by Mr. Neison and Mr. Thomas Cleghorn, Registrar of 
Friendly Societies in Scotland; compared with the results deduced 
from the English Life Table, No. 2. 








Age. | ; ; 

By 67 . ‘Sere English ' 

Scotch Societies ; Seotch Societies | ite "Table, | 
1846-50. + ii No. 2. 


(Weison). 














A inan aged 23, who for the year after 
that age pays a premium of a penny per week, would be entitled to pay, 
during sickness, of 71-607 penee weekly by column 1, 59-390 pence by 
column 2, and 58-345 pence by column 3, deduced from the English 
Life Table. 
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their names, in their own handwriting, to a public register. The 
abstracts which have appeared in my Reports show how many men and 
how many women under these circumstances do sign with marks. 

Two questions are raised on these signatures: Is the man or tho 
woman who signs with a mark unable to write? Are the men or 
the women who write their names, able to write anything else? Some 
men and women who can write imperfectly, do undoubtedly sign with 
marks. Upon the other hand, some persons can write their names. 
who cannot write a letter or keep an account in writing. The former 
class is perhaps the most numerous. Some of the 30 men, some of the 
44 women, who sign with marks can write their names. Some ot 
the 70 men and the 56 women who write their names, write little 
else; and are evidently unpractized writers, as their signatures are 
often almost illegible; not the flourishes of penmanship in which some 
men conceal the letters of their name, nor the undecipherable scrawl in 
which others write, but the uncouth, ill-formed, letters of men and 
women who have never advanced at school beyond the firet rudiments. 

Looking at both sides of the question, the obvious inference is, I 
believe, correct ; and we have practically 49,983 young men, and 72,204 
young women unable to write, out of 164,520 of each sex who married, 
and will be the fathers and mothers of the next generation of English 
men and English women. 

Of these persons unable to write, it is known that large numbers aro 
unable to read. 

On the hypothesis that the numbers who can write in the ordinary 
sense of the word are understated or are overstated, the test is still 
available for purposes of comparison; as the timidity which prevents 
some men and women from writing their names, or the vanity which 
prompts others to try who can scarcely put letters together, must be 
almost equally powerful in the several counties of England. Theso 
disturbing causes leave the important fact unexplained, that in ten 
counties from 15 to 28 men, and in ten other counties from+39 to 50 
men, in 100, sign with marks when they are required to write their 
names, 

‘The value of this test is also questioned upon the ground that it ie, 
in itself, no proof of education; and it must be at once admitted that 
at the utmost it shows only how many out of a given number can or 
cannot write. Many of the men and women who cannot now write, 
as in the days of old when barons and Kolghts signed with marks, . 
possess great intelligence and have acqui many useful arts; so 
thousands, on the other hand, who read and write, are ill educated, 
and know nothing of those liberal arts and sciences which enlarge, 
refresh, and invigorate the mind as the sunshine and showers fertilize 
and adorn the soil of England. 

In fine, the arguments that the marriage registers supply in favour of 
the extension of education cannot be set aside by a few stories about 
young girls, terrified in the Presence of the clergyman, making marks 
when they are able to write their names. The marks of the men alone 
are conclusive. (16th Annual Report, pp. iv—viii.) 


Intermarriage of Persons who can write, with those who sign by 
mark.—Each marriage constitutes a family ; and to the family the fact 
that one of its members can read and write, is of more importance 
than the fact that both can read and write. Now as 107,267 men and 
89,441 women wrote their names in 1855, it is evident that the 196,708 
may have been so distributed in pairs, as to leave no pairs in which 
neither the husband nor the wife could write. 
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has been issued by Dr. Berg, the delegate for Sweden, and is worthy 
of that eminent statist and of his country, which enjoys the renown of 
having taken the first Census in modern times—1751. Dr. Berg 
returns the population up to 1870 or 1872 ; and a careful estimate has 
Been framed’ of the area’ and population of the several States in 1875 
and 1876 by Herr Behm and Dr. Wagner. By this estimate the 
population of Italy expressed in millions is 27}, England (U.K.) 334, 
France (1872) 36. Austro-Hungary 373, Germany 423, Russia io 
Europe 73} millions. The population of the great States with 
their colonies and dependencies is, by the latest estimates: British 
empire 236 millions, Russian empire 87 millions, Turkish empire 
48 millions, German empire 43 millions, France 42 millions, Austro- 
Hungary 38 millions, Italy 27 millions. The area of the British empire 
is 20 million square kilometers, of the Russian empire 22 million square 
kilometers. zi 

Since Ist of January 1875, the Act which amends the previous 
statutes regulating registration of births and deaths has been in 
force ; it compels, under a penalty, parents to record births, and nearest 
relatives to record deaths, in the civil register books. 

This amending Act was considered necessary with a view to making 
more complete than formerly the record of births, and in the hope of 
obtaining increased accuracy with respect to each particular registered 
concerning deaths. 

Formerly many births annually escaped being recorded in the civil 
registers, more particularly illegitimate births in large towns. It may 
be hoped that this compulsory clause may reduce the number omitted, 
although the birth register is not ns yet quite complete. 

With respect to deaths, very few escaped civil representation, and 
the chief defect was the want of accuracy in the information supplied 
for record by persons “ present at death,” and “in attendance ” during 
fatal illness. 

Many mistakes were consequently made as to the exact number of 
Christian names, the precise spelling of surnames, the age, the occupa- 
tion of the deceased, and the cause of death ; occasioning necessarily 
much trouble to the Bank of England, insurance offices, friendly 
societies, clubs, &c., and to everybody who had occasion to use 
certificates of death. 

Now it has become the duty of the “ nearest relatives,” in addition to 
burying the deceased, to record in the civil register, within five days 
after death, the various particulars rendered necessary by statute; and 
thus it is to be hoped that the original entries will be correct, requiring 
no or few corrections—a change which I shall be glad to see, as 
alterations in registers are not to be encouraged. 

This compulsory system, under penalties, imposes new duties on the 
public, and accordingly the Statute makes it imperative that the 
registrar shall be at home at certain fixed hours on particular days in 
each successive week, and thus be accessible to informants, who, on 
repairing to his office at these times, which are announced and published, 
will be certain not to have made a useless journey, and will be enabled 
at once to make the entry. 

Moreover, registrars have, in order to meet the convenience of the 
public, to attend at “stations” on fixed days in distant parts of 
their sub-districts, where the inhabitants may avail themselves of 
the opportunity of meeting the registrar in their own immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Prompt registration, aickly effected after the occurrence of a birth 
or death, is gratuitous ; unless a householder prefers requiring the 
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Taste B.—Waces and Cost of Maintenance of AGRICULTURAL 
Lazourers in ENctanp., (Extract from a Complete Table.) 


5 - 8, 
Expense 
of Main-| w, 
Wages tenance 
Rarned for the 
per iving| whole of 
Annum! Li it the 
dy one year |Living at 
Person. follow-| each age| 
zand | ™ 
upwards, 





£ & f 
20,961) 268,589 | 420,488) 151,949 


18,848) — | 258,741 | 420,488) 166,747 
17,029} — | 241,008 | 420,488) 179,480 
15,273] 4,152] 224,501 | 415,249] 190,748 
13,561 7,705 | 201,945 | 886,918] 184,968 
11,9141 9,809| 177,240] 944,124] 166,884 
10,337 9,517| 159,585 | 297,143] 188,558 
8,884! 9,021 | 181,085 | 250,519] 119,494 
7A19) 8,535 | 109,665 | 206,875] 96,710 
6,071] 7,967] 89,580| 164,866] 75,286 
4,826] | 7,847] 70,905 / 126,271! 55,366 
3,688) 6,665| 58,790] 90,900! 87,110 
2,660) 5,859| 38,480] 59,156| 20,736 
1,780] 4,524] 25,215] 83,008} 6,787 
1,074) 2,478/ 14,625] 13,807] — 818 
560) 1,264] 6,915] 4,859] — 2,556 
239) 176] 2,100] 378) — 728 
































The Table B. should be read thus: of 513 males born annually, 
335 attain the age of 20; and the sum of the numbers who attain that 
and every subsequent birthday is 13,561: the expense of bare mainte- 
nance in the year following is 15/. (rather less than 6s. a week); the 
wages of one labourer in the same year are 23/.; the cost of maintaining 
the 335 is 5,025/.; their wages amount in the same time to 7,705/. ; the 
cost of maintaining all ut and above that age is 201,945/., while 
their wages are 386,913/.; the difference or the net annual profit is 
184,968, 
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6. Fawiny Nomencrature ts Excnaxp axp WALE:! 


Tn former Reports® have been described the nature and important use 
of the indexes prepared in this department, by means of which the entry 
of any registered birth, death, or marriage can be generally referred to, 
on the mere mention of the name, in a very short space of time. These 
indexes, which are separately prepared for the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages registered in each quarter, receive a yearly addition of upwards of 
1,350,000 names; and at the end of the year 1854 they contained the 
names of 4,828,464 persons married, of 9,598,276 children born, and of 
6,622,108 persons who dlicd during the period of 17} years from Ist July 
1837, when the system of general registration commenced. More than 
21,000,000 of’ the names of the immediate subjects of one or more of the 
important events of birth, death, and marriage were thus inscribed in 
the indexes to the registers, which thus form a nominal list of no 
inconsiderable number of the people of England, living or deceased 

‘The personal or family nomenclature of the inhabitants of any country 
is a subject of considerable interest. Much that is illustrative of their 
early condition, customs, and employments is often discoverable in the 
names which have been handed down to them from bygone generations, 
and an investigation of the origin and character of these names will 
always afford matter for curious speculation and useful inquiry. English 
surnames have already to some extent engaged the attention of anti- 
quarics and others, who have brought to light many interesting facts on 
the subject ; but several curious questions as to the number and extension 
of particular surnames have never, owing doubtless to the want of a 
sufficient collection of observations, been fully examined. Asa con- 
tribution in aid of such inguiries, it may prove not uninteresting to 
notice here a few of the more obvious facts derived from the indexes to 
the registers, leaving the applieation of them to those whose tastes may 
lead them to follow up the subject. 

The most striking circumstance presented by the indexes is the 
extraordinary number and variety of the surnames of the English people. 
Derived from almost every imaginable object,—from the narues of places, 
from trades and employments, from personal peculiarities, from the 
Christian name of the father, trom objects in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, from things animate and inanimate,—their varied character 
is as remarkable as theie singularity is often striking. Some of the 
terms which swell the list are so odd and cven ridiculous that it is 
difficult to assign any satisfactory reason for their assumption in the first 
instance as family names, unlest indeed, ax has been conjectured, they 
were nicknames or sobriquets, which neither the first bearers nor their 
posterity could av 

In Wales, however, the surnames, if surnames they can be called, do 
not present the same variety, most of them having been formed in a 
simple manner from the Christian or fore-rame of the father in the 
genitive case, son being understood. Thus, Evan’s son became Evans, 
John’s gon Jones, &c. Others were derived from the father’s name 
coalesced with a form of the word ap or hab (son of), by which Hugh ap 
Howell became Powell, Evan ap Hugh became Pugh, and in like manner 
were formed nearly all the Welsh surnames beginning with the letters 
Band P. Hereditary surnames were not in use even amongst the gentry 
of Wales until the time of Henry VIIL, nor were they generally esta- 
Wished until a much later period; indeed, at the present day they can 
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of the people, or conferrel upon them by others, and now prevail in 
every county of England. Do these common names hold the same rank 
in point of numbers which they had at first, or have some of them 
spread and multiplied more rapidly than others? For instance, is the 
present predominance of the Smiths amongst English surnames due to 
the original numerical strength of that great family, or to some special 
umstances acting upon the ordinary laws of increase, owing to 
which the descendants of the hammer-men have multiplied at a greater 
rate than the bearers of any other name? Has the progency of the 
‘ny Browns increased faster than that of the fair complexioned Whites, 
‘inal numbers of each race, so as to account for the 
of the former over the latter; or were the Browns in a majority 
in the first instance are the surmises and speculations to 
which such questions may give rise. One point, however, the r: 
exes enable us to determine; the icular names whic! 
have ultimately attained the strongest hold on the people ; and also, 
with tolerable certainty, the rel: numbers of the adherents of each. 
‘The subjoined list of SO of the most common surnames in England 
and Wales is derived from 9 quarterly indexes of births, 8 of deaths, 





























Firtr of the most common SceNxaMes in E: p and Waters, with 
the aggregate Number of each entered in the Indexes of Births, 
Destha, and Marriages in the Year euding 30th June 1838, of 
Births in the Quarter ending 31st March 1851, and of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in the Year 1833. 
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and 8 of marriages; and although the inquiry might have been 
extended over a more lengthened period, it was found that the results 
were in general so constant as to render a further investigation unne- 
cessary, When arranged according to the numbers in each index, the 
names appeared almost always in the same order, and the variations, 
when they occurred, rarely affected the position of a name beyond one 
or two places. These 50 names embraced nearly 18 in every 100 of 
the persons registered. The 3 names at the head of tho list, Smith, 
Jones, and Williams, are, it will be observed, greatly in advance of the 
others; and if the numbers may be taken us an index of the whole 
population, it would appear that on an average one person in every 28 
would answer to one or other of these 3 names. 

Regarded with reference to their origin, it seems that of the 50 most 
common names more than half are derived from the Christian or fore- 
name of the father, aud are thus literally sire-names or sirnames. ‘This 
is the most primitive form of a second name, and it was extensively 
used amongst the Anglo-Saxons as well as by other European nations. 
Names derived from occupations are next in number, and contribute 13 
to the list. Atter the Smiths come the Taylors, who are about half ae 
numerous as the Smiths; next the Wrights, amounting to about half 
the number of the Taylors; then tho Walkers, Turners, Clarks, 
Coopers, Wards, Bakers, and Clarkes. The Clarks and the Clarkes, if 
taken collectively, would occupy the third place in the list of names 
derived from employments ; » fact which points significantly to the 
importance attached’ to the clerkly office, and to the possession of a 
moderate amount of learning, in rude and unlettered times, when a king 
received his characteristic epithet (Beau-clerc) from his scholarship. 
‘This ‘class of surnames is peculiarly instructive as illustrating the 
pursuits and customs of our forefathers ; many of them furnish evidence 
of a state of society impressed with the characteristics of feudal times ; 
and not a few are derived from terms connected with the amusements 
of the chase and other field sports to which our ancestors were so 
ardently attached. Widely different would be a national nomenclature 
derived from the leading occupations of the present day. ‘The 
thousands employed in connexion with the great textile manufectures 
would take precedence even of the Smiths; while the Taylors would 
give place to the shoemakers (now searcely recognizable under the 
not common surname of Suter with its variations, Soutter, Sowter, &c.), 
as well as to the Colliers, the Carpenters, the Farmers, and others. 
‘The Hawkers, Falconers, Bowyers, Fletchers, Arrowsmiths, Palmers, 
Pilgrims, Friars or Freres, and » host of other family names derived from 
various callings which have become obsolete in this country, would 
be wanting. Seven of the 50 surnames belong to the class of local 
surnames, and are expressive of situation, as Wood, Hall, Green, &c. ; 
and two (Brown and White) are derived from personnl peculiarities, 

The surname cf Smith is pre-eminently the most common in 
England, as that of Jones is in Wales; and so great is the multitude 
of the Welsh Joneses, that the latter name not only enters into com- 
petition for priority in point of numbers with the Smiths, but in several 
years shows a majority over its rival, With a view to determine the 
relutive frequency of these two widely-sprend surnames, the numbers 
of each eutered in the indexes during the years 1838-54 have been 
asct ned, The result is that the births, deaths, and marriages of 
the Smiths registered in this period were 286,037, and those of the 
Joneses 282,90U, the excess in favour of the former being 3,137 in 
the 17 years. Smith is, therefore, unquestionably the most common 
surname amongst us, though the Joneses are little less numerous, and 
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THE “ FARR TESTIMONIAL FUND." 


As soon us it became known that Dr. Farr had resigned his appoint- 
inent a¥ Superintendent of the Statistical Department of tho Registrar 
General's Offico, a general fecling prevailed among those who fully 
appreciated the value of his public services, especially with reference to 
their influence upon the progress of public bealth in England, that some 
fort should be made to secure for them xome public recognition. A 
mecting of those interested in this project was held at Somerset House, 
‘ly in April 1880, at which the Earl of Derby had consented to take the 
chair. It was decided to start » Farr Testimonial Fund, and an Executive 
Committee was appointed to carry the proposal into cffect. Mr. Richard B. 
Martin, M.P., agreed to act as Honorary Treasurer, und Mr. Noel A. 
Humphreys, of the Registrar General’s Office, as Honorary Secretary. 
Measures were taken to bring the Farr Testimonial Fund under the 
notice of the general body of the medical profexsion, and of the Members 
of the Royal Society, Statistical Society, Institute of Actuaries, British 
Association, and Social Science Association, with all of which Socicties 
Dr. Farr bad been more or less intimately connected. More than 
20,000 circulars, setting forth the object of the movement, and asking for 
subscriptions to the fund, were thus distributed. Doris moro than 
twelve months the efforts of the Executive Committce were directed to the 
promotion of the fand, and resulted in the collection of 1,132U. 88. 6d. 
the following is a fall list of the subscriptions :— 
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The Earl ut Derby - = = 50 00 | Paaet, Sir Jumes, Bart, PRS. = 5 5 0 
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May, George, RRS. + - 11.0] Thomson,Jams - - + 10100 
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‘Tyndall, John, F.RS . - 
Dela Rue, Warren ¥.R.S. + : 
Hariison J ‘Thornhil - = 
Loni Mount'Tomple= = = 
Harcourt, A. RS. = - 
Taylor, John Edward == 
Smith, Protheroe, MD. + * 
Kent, C. - - . =. 
Smith, Robert Mucky + : 
Wilkinson, Thomas Reed - . 
Sprague, Thomns Bond - : 
Spalding, Samuel = = 
Mesyent, John + . . 
Lovegrove, Natalie - - . 
Welton, Thomas A. + : 





Christison, Sir Robt. Bart., 
Rivers, Major-General A.V.- = 
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MeKewan, Wm. - - 
Gibls, G8. - = - 
Darwin, Charles, FBS. - 
Bourne, Stephen, FSS. 
Jamison, Patrick « : 
Smith, Colonel J.B. = 
Wil, Frederic - - 
Philip, George» = = 
Winch, W.R. = : 
Cleghorn, J. 
Copperthwaite, W.C.  - 
Goodman, J.D. = = 
Raseell, J. A., 4.B. : 
Hodge, W.B.- = 
Mocatta, FD. : 
Albright, Arthur = = 
Willans, J.W. : 
Boddoe, J., M.D. FBS. - 
‘Thomas, C. J., J.P. - 
Blower, Benjantin, MBM 
Sanders, W. B. 
Baines, Mrs. M.A. - 
Armitage, T.R., M.D. - 
Clark, 8irJohn = = 
Lord Napier of Magdals - 




















Bunyon,C.J.- = = 
Bayley, J. : : 
Windeatt, John == = 
Paget, Joveph —- : 
Andrew, J., M.D. 














Brennan, A. + - 
Scott, Exors. of Russell - 
Brind, PW. + o 
‘Duke of Devonshire : 
Morley Samuel mS 
W Hinms, C1 3, Ma 

Berrett,T B. MRCS. - 
Nightingale, Florence 
Farmer, Jumes + @ 
Darwin, GH. Bm Ae 
Homersham, T.C. = : 
Atkin, W. MLD, BRS. + 


Baslis, C0, MD. = + 
Palgrave, R. H. Inglis 
Welsh, J. Kemp, J.P. A 
Bratton, J.. F.RC, 
Andervon, Mre. E.G, M.D. 
‘Macpherson, HM. = ‘ 
Brodie, Sir B.C. - : 
Lannyngton, Major-G 
Singur,C Dongins 











Laneson nspector-Ce' 
Prestwich, Jusepli, FARA 
Bowles, Robert Ly MD. + 
‘Crothurs, Ra M.D. : 
Wondriks, Frederigk - + 
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eral Sir George, MP. + 
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£ad./ ad 
Lewis, Waller A. MB. - + 2200 | ChapmanJ.H = = = 11 
Farre, Arthur, M.D., FR. © | Little, James, B.D. : 32 
Sibley, 8. WMD. = = + | Martin, James, M.D. a in 
Lif, W.T., BLD. . . | Porter, H. W., B.A. - : 2 
Rogers, H., B.RCS. - oo: ae a 
Russell, Hon. B.A. R= : | Ballard, Edward =~ - aa 


Stephenson, BE. J. ~ soe DoGrave,J.F,MLRCP. - - 











Wilkinwon, B+ + : Daviy,T. = = + 

“WC. : : Foster, M.. M.D, PRS. + + 

MrC.Q 2 = + Davis, E, MRCS. sole 

Morris, Thomas, M.D. + : Wilson, J. H., M.K.Q.C. : 

PMD. + : ‘Tatham, J.F.W.,M.D. - : 

D., MD, e fe, Wilson, B.J.,MB + - = 

Cleaton, John D., M.RC.8. - Tilley, 8.,F.RCS- - - 

Williams, P. J. ee Shies,D,M.D = + - 
Mill, Berkeley, FCS. + : Barnes, Robert, M.D. 


Ace, 





fhe Rev. Daniel, DD. - 
Wells, T. Spencer, F. 


Thompson, James, M.D. 
Jellicoc. Charles =~ : 











£ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
5 


Ti C. Meymott, M.B. . . Mapother, E. D., M.D. . . 
Quain, Richard, P.B.CS,P.R8. - Holden, Luther, ¥.B.C8. - : 
Railford, Thomas, Bf. whe ‘Mann, Horaco soe 
Hallett, J.G.P, MAL - : Wood, Mra.8.G. = - : 
Water, AC = 2 5 Cadge, William = =e 





Balfour, J, Graham, F.B.8.- - 
Sayer,G.EB.H. = . 


Webb, F.E., MRCS. + % 
Sutton, J.Maule M.D. + - 
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ROH eH AONE EHO ROR COM EH aN ESET ON aUKEES 
ececcc oc coos coc coco acoo oe sso ezeos os ooo Ses 





ecococ ecco c oes csc oc esccososeosesesoasssao eso 


EE EN ON RCE OR EEE 


1 
Brown, J.B - + = + Hastings, G.W..MP. +10 
‘Tytheridge, H. B. H. - : MeIntyre, J, M.D. - - 7 2 
Roth, Matthia, B.D. = = Keeling, J.H,MD. -a 
Sutherland, John = = : Langshaw,J.P,PECS. - + 1 
Mawkesley, Thomas, M.D. = + Major, H.C. - -1 
Dunbar, Bliza W., M.D. : Holi, W.MMBCS, + + 1 
Elliott, Robert = + Hughes, H.8., MBC. - -¢ 
Dickson, Frank, F.B.C.P. : McKellar,E,MD. - = = 1 
Wilkes, James, FRCS. = + Hardman, William, MB. - = 
Martin, J.B. : . Williams, R.Prieo > = = 2 
Thompson, Sir. = = = ‘Tripe J.W., M.D. -  - oa 
Tonsino, P. . . . Bykes, J., M.D. . - ao 
Clapham J. = = Bddowes, A,M.D.- + -a 
Tones, George L, M.D. - i Bddowes, W.MEBCS, - + 1 
Lee, John, LSA. + + + Rayne, 8.W.,¥.RC8.  - 72 
Soames,E. : - Page, H., M-B.C8, B.8¢.C.Cantab, 1 
PochinS.D. = = + = Tumer,@. = +e 1 
Porter,G.H.M.D, : Rix, W. H. MBC, - -2 





With the full concurrence of Dr. Farr, the amount of subscriptions, 
less the expenses for printing, advertising, postage, é&c., was invested in 
Bank of England Stock in the names of the Honorary ‘Treasurer and of 
the Honorary Seerctsry, as Trustees, on the understanding that the 
dividends should from time to time during his lifetime be re-invested, 
and that after his death the dividends of the accumulated fund should 
be upplied by the Trustocs to supplement the slender provision that 
ae Line had'been able to make for the support of his three unmarried 

laughters. 5 

On the death of Dr. Farr in April 1883, tho Executive Committee of 
the Testimonial Fund brought the claims of Dr. Farr’s daughters before 
the Government in the hope that some pension might be allotted to them, 
but the efforts on their behalf only resulted in a contribution of 4001. to 
the Testimonial Fand. Miss Nightingale, who had originally subscribed 
ten guincas to the Fand, mado a further donation of 1001. to the Fund 
on Dr. Farr’s death. These sums, together with the sum of 921. 13s. 6d., 
which had accrued as dividends, were also invested in Bank of England 
Stock. The Fund was not finally closed until after the receigt a tho 
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October dividends in 1883. The following Balance Shect, audited by 
Messrs. J. O. Chadwick and J. Whittall, scts forth the receipts. 
disbursements, and investments in connexion with the Fund :— 
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From the above Balance Sheet it may be seen lint the total unin 
ree evel on behalf of the Fund, including the re-i vested dividends, 
41. 17s. Od., und that the total expenses were 1871. 2s. 3d. When ‘the 
Fund was finally closed, and the Balance Sheet audited on 5th December 
1883, the nominal amount of Bank Stock standing in the names of the 
two Trustees was 5241. 8s. ld., which at the quoted price of the day 
worth 1,350. lbs. 6d. This was the net result of the Farr Testimo 
Fund. 











Nox A. Wusrurers, 
Wonorary Secretary. 
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